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THE USE OF “ ALIAS,” 

In old documents, down even to the seventeenth 
century, it is common to find two surnames linked 
by an ‘‘ alias.” This is not peculiar to either sex. 
What is the meaning of this usage, and what is 
its origin ? 

As examples of the fact I will give two well- 
known cases. In the preface to ‘Coke upon 
Littleton,’ Coke mentions Littleton as “alias 
Westcott.” This last was his paternal name, 
exchanged by him for his mother’s at her instance. 
80 Oliver Cromwell’s paternal great-grandfather, 
Richard Williams, adopted the name of Crom- 
well from his mother. In these two cases the 
Rame distinguished by an ‘“‘alias” was the 
paternal name, and in both cases the assumption 
of the name was associated with an inheritance 
of land. I came across an instance the other 
day, which I, unfortunately, omitted to note at 
the time, I believe in Fosbrooke’s ‘Glouces- 
tershire,’ clearly showing that the name intro- 
duced by ‘“‘alias” was the maternal name. 
This I suspect to have been the rule. In 
Mr. A. Clark’s ‘Register of the University of 
Oxford,’ vol. ii. pt. iv., index iv. sub-section D, 
will be found a collection of these double names. 
It is to be observed that none of them belong to 
Persons of social distinction. 





The practice of adding the maternal name, 
though not preceded by an “alias,” is familiar to 
all acquainted with the customs of France and 
Spain. A Spaniard named Iago Hernandez y Car- 
rera would be called by his paternal surname of 
Hernandez. Carrera would be the maternal name, 
This use among the Latin nations furnishes a sug- 
gestion as to the origin of the “ alias ” in England. 

The maxim of the civil law, at least where 
persons who were not full Roman citizens were 
concerned, was “ Partus sequitur ventrem.” This 
I conjecture to have been the origin of the practice 
among the Latin nations of adding the maternal 
name, “Entre gens roturiers et de [sic] le 
fruit ensuit la condition du ventre” (‘Coutume de 
Meaux,’ art. 5). Similarly, ‘‘ Servi nascuntur ex 
ancillis nostris ” (Just. ‘ Inst.’ I. iii. 3). 

_ This principle was carried a step further in the 

Etablissemens de Saint Louis, by which (ch. 130 
and 18) the right of succession to a fief was granted 
to the issue of a roturier and a noble woman. 
Such issue, however, though free, was not noble. 
“Tls sont francs hommes de poesté, c’est 4 dire, 
roturiers libres” (Philippe de Beaumanoir. See 
further, as to the French customs, ‘ Recherches sur 
la Noblesse Maternelle,’ par Anatole de Barthé- 
lemy, in the “ Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes,” 
tome ii., Paris, 1861). 

The ancient principle of the English common 
law was the direct contrary of that of the civil 
law. This is insisted upon by Fortescue (‘De 
Laudibus,’ &c., chap. 42, ed. 1616): “ Leges 
ciuiles sanciunt quod partus semper sequitur 
ventrem, vt si mulier seruilis conditionis nubat 
viro conditionis liber, proles eorum seruus erit ; 
et e conuerso, seruus maritatus libers non nisi 
liberos gignit. Sed lex Anglis nunquam matrig 
sed semper patris conditionem imitari partum 
iudicat. Vt ex libera, eciam ex natiua, non nisi 
liberum liber generet, et non nisi seruum in matri- 
monio procreare potest seruus.” So the ‘ Leges 
Henrici Primi,’ Ixxvii. § 1, ciii.: “Semper a 
patre non a matre generacionis ordo texitur.” 
Also Fleta (i. 3, 2): “ Genitus fuerit partus a 
libero, liceat a nativa, partus erit liber.” And 
‘Le Myrrour des Justices,’ of the same period : 
“ Ceux auxi sont serfs que sont engendres de serfs 
et nees de frankes en matrimony” (p. 167). 
Lastly, Littleton, § 187: “Item si un villein 
prent frank feme a feme et ad issue entre eux, 
lissues serront villeines. Mes si niefe prent franke 
home a sa baron lour issues serra franke.” In the 
later editions of Littleton this is followed by a 
note insisting on the difference in this respect 
between the common and the civil law. 

All the above quotations relate to children born 
in matrimony, but in the case of children born out 
of wedlock a struggle of principle took place between 
the two laws. The Romanizing jurists of Bracton’s 
age applied the maxim of the civil law to bastards. 
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Among those born servi Bracton mentions children 
born ‘‘ex nativa soluta, quamvis ex patre libero” 
(i. 6, § 4). Fileta and Britton both maintain the 
same doctrine. ‘Le Myrrour des Justices’ (p. 167) 
says: ‘‘ Et ceux sont serfs que sont engendres de 
frank home et de serf et nees hors de matri- 
mony.” From this book I may take occasion to 
quote, as bearing upon this point, the curious pas- 
sage, ‘* Ascuns devenient franks par le mere Saint 
Piere, come est de cenx serfs que sont ordeines de 
Evesque ” (idid.), 

But the combined tendency of the common law, 
of the king’s courts, and of the Church, which in 
these questions so largely influenced their deci- 
sions, proved too strong for Bracton and his fellow 
civilians. By the fifteenth century the law was 
established as expressed by Littleton, § 188: 
**Ttem nul bastard poit estre villein, si nom que 
il voile say conuster estre villeine en court de 
record; car il est en ley quasi nullius filius, 
pur ceo que il ne poit enheriter a nulluy.” Coke’s 
note on this passage shows how recently the 
victory of the common law had been achieved : 
“ Some hold that the bastard of a niefe shall be a 
villeine (Bract. lib. i. fo. 54 ; Fleta, lib. i. cap. 3 ; 
Britton, fol. 78), and others hold that if a vil- 
leine hath a bastard by a woman, and after 
marieth the woman, that this bastard is a villeine 
(39 Ed. III. 34; 43 Ed. III. 34; Britton). But 
the law is contrary in both cases, for in both 
cases the issue by the common law is a bastard, 

d consequently nulléus filius, as Littleton here 
saith.” 

The term “ mulier”—‘‘le mulere” in Littleton 
- -used in the phrase mentioned by Coke, “a son 
mulier ” or “a daughter mulier,” signifies “ lawful 
issue,” because he is begotten “ex muliere,” and 
not ‘*e concubina” (Cowel, s.v.). From the 
attempts of the bishops to conform the common to 
the canon law by the introduction of the principle 
of legitimation by subsequent marriage (20 H. Ti 
c. 9), it may be inferred that in the Middle Ages 
legitimate by the side of illegitimate issue were 
not infrequently seen. Where the mother was a 
villeine, the “ son mulier,” or eldest legitimate son, 
would be free (Littleton, § 187, sup. cit.). But the 
illegitimate elder children, if such there were, 
would not—at any rate, in the time of Bracton 
and his school. In my case, the younger as 
* mulieratus” would be heir to the land (Little- 
ton, § 399). As Bracton says : “Si mulier (i. ¢., 
wife) serva copulata sit libero......quod partus 
habebit hereditatem”’ (iv. fol. 298). It was with 


reference to this preferential right to the succes- 
sion that the term was invented by the lawyers, 
and the fact of its invention confirms the inference 
to which the conduct of the bishops gave rise. 

My view, then, is that the use of ‘‘alias” in 
England, like the addition of the maternal name 
in France, is connected with the succession to real 











estate. It is obvious that the English and French 
analogies are not quite on all fours, nor do I intro- 
duce the French’ case except as suggesting the 
direction in which to look fora solution. As in 
France the succession to fiefs was claimed through 
mothers, where the mother was noble, and the 
mother’s name was commonly borne in addition to 
that of the father, eo in England the mother’s 
name was added with an ‘‘alias” to denote that 
the bearer of it was “mulieratus” or “ mulier” in 
cases where an illegitimate family by the same 
parents existed, and thus to designate the heir to 
the real estate, and perhaps, in Bracton’s time, to 
indicate that members of the family so distin- 
guished were free. This would be more likely to 
occur in the lower ranks of society, and it is there 
that the practice appears to have obtained. It 
would be continued long after its meaning had 
been forgotten, as is the case abroad at the present 


day. 

I take occasion to note a curious example of the 
use of the term “‘mulier.” In Brewer, ‘Cal.,’ III. i. 
1284, 3, will be found an abstract of the deposition 
of the chancellor of the Duke of Buckingham 
(Edward Stafford) upon the duke’s trial for high 
treason in 1521. The witness gave evidence that 
“he heard the duke say he had a writing, sealed 
with the King’s Broad Seal, confessing the Act of 
Parliament by which it was enacted that the Duke 
of Somerset, one of the king’s ancestors, was made 
‘mulier, or legitimate.” The saying of the 
Duke of Buckingham referred, of course, to John 
Beaufort, eldest natural son of John of Gaunt by 
Katherine Swynford. John Beaufort’s children 
were legitimated by Act of Parliament, and his 
daughter Margaret became Countess of Richmond, 
and so grandmother to Henry VIII. The point 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s statement was, no 
doubt, that in the later confirmation of the Act of 
Parliament by Henry IV. the words ‘‘excepta dig- 


. | nitate — ” were expressly inserted, a fact, what- 
e, 


ever its validity, of which Henry VII. and 


Henry VIII. were probably acutely cognizant. 
TI. 8S. Leapa. 





EDWARD LEMAN BLANCHARD AND THE 
“EDINBURGH CASTLE” TAVERN, 

In reading the recently published, highly inter- 
esting, but very sad and melancholy ‘Life and 
Reminiscences of the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
and taking note of his references to the “ Edin- 
burgh Castle” tavern, 322, Strand, I have been 
reminded that from 1865 to about 1878 I was s 
frequenter of that house of entertainment. The 
dining apartment then was a moderate-sized room, 
with old-fashioned boxes on each side ; the floor 
was sanded, the fittings were shabby, and the 
tablecloths and table cutlery not of the best, but 
the meat and drink were good, and the prices 
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moderate. Then there was an inner smoking- 
room, where, as it is generally reported, the first 
ideas anent the publication of Punch were mooted ; 
but on this matter a great deal has already been 
said in ‘N. & Q. and other periodicals. The 
“ Edinburgh” was noted for its steeks, chops, kid- 
neys, and sausages; but joints and other dishes 





could be obtained during certain hours, and the 
pancakes were, so the waiter always affirmed, the | 
very best in London. At this tavern I continually | 
saw Mr. Blanchard, and although I never knew | 
him personally, yet, the dining-room not being 
very large, I could not help now and then hearing 
some of his conversation. He always looked well, 
and appeared to be in good health and spirits, and 
there was nothing about him to lead a stranger to 
suppose that he was a man who had many sorrows 
and constant anxieties. I once heard him ques- 
tioned as to how he spelt his second Christian 
name, when he said L-e-m-a-n, and added that he 
was not in any way related to Laman Blanchard. 
One day, in speaking of dining-houses, he said that 
he had tried nearly every place in London, and for 
being well served at a moderate price he found 
no tavern better than that in which he was then 
sitting. 

The “Edinburgh Castle” at this period was 
much frequented by gentlemen connected with the 
theatrical profession. Among those I knew by 
sight were George Belmore, Gaston [or Garstin] | 
Murray, Samuel Emery, Horace Wigan, and Ed- | 
ward Beverley, all since dead; David James, | 
John Arnold Cave, Charles Marsham Rae, J. H. 
Barnes, E. W. Royce, and J.G. Graham. Other | 
customers of the house were Augustus Septi- 
mus Mayhew, Frank and Henry Vizetelly, 
James Mortimer, dramatist, the founder and 
first editor of the London Figaro in May, 1870; 
William Prideaux Courtney, of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission Office, and now a well-known member 
of the Reform Club committees; Alsagar Hay Hill, 
seme Frederic Boase, librarian of the 

neorporated Law Society, Chancery Lane ; and a 
Mr. Charles Sholl, an architect by profession, who 
had been a major in the Confederate army during 
the Civil War in America. He returned to England 
in connexion with some petroleum company, which 
collapsed at the time of the bankruptcy of Overend, 
Gurney & Co. in 1867. He died in London, 
September 21, 1884. 

John, the head waiter, who is several times men- 
tioned in a very kind manner by Blanchard, was 
called John Hunt, and was well known to all the 
frequenters of the house. A very large business 
must have been done, from the fact that John was 
able to pay five shillings a day for his place. He 
also had to pay the second waiter (who was always | 
koown as Charles, whatever his baptismal name 
might be), and to provide the daily and ern 








papers for the use of the room. The verses whic 


Blanchard wrote for John’s birthday in 1875, 
commencing,— 

“ Right in the midst of the roaring Strand 

If you want a chop there 's a house at hand, 

were entitled ‘‘John’s Birthday, Saturday 
August 28, 1875, being a birthday ode in com- 
memoration of one who * been twenty-four years 
head waiter at the ‘Edinburgh Castle’ Tavern, 
Strand. By an Old Frequenter of the Establish- 
ment,” and are signed at the conclusion “ E. L, B.” 
They first appeared in the London Figaro, 
August 28, 1875, p. 4, with a small portrait of 
John Hunt. From the type some copies were 
struck off on fly-sheets, and distributed by John 
with glasses of sherry to his customers. The onl 
comple of this fly-sheet of the existence of which f 
am now aware is in the British Museum, where it 
is catalogued under B., E. L., and the press-mark 
is 11,602 f. 2 (23). 

John Hunt died on October 17, 1883, Blanchard 
says aged fifty-three, but I think this must be a 
misprint or a mistake for sixty-three. Some time 
after 1883 the coffee-room was given up, and the 
“Edinburgh Castle” was henceforth only a house 
where refreshments could be obtained at a bar; but 
the exterior remains in appearance pretty much the 
same as it was thirty years ago. 

Georce C. Boass. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. S.W. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE UNITY OF 
GERMANY, 


Among those who heartily wished to see a united 
Germany was Sir Robert Peel, whose enthusiasm 
for the idea, indeed, went far beyond what could 
have been expected, as the following extract from 
a letter he wrote on October 10, 1841 (about a 
month after becoming Prime Minister a second 
time), to Baron Bunsen, then Prussian minister to 
the Court of St. James, will testify :— 

“ My earnest hope is that every member of this illus- 
trious (German ] race, while he may cherish the particu- 
lar country of his birth, as he does his home,—will ex- 
tend his devotion beyond its narrow limits, and exult in 
the name of a German, and recognise the claim of Ger- 
many to the love and affection and patriotic exertions of 
all her sons. I hope I judge of the feelings of every 
German by those which were excited in my own breast 
(in the breast of a foreigner and a stranger) by a — 
ballad, that seemed however to concentrate the will of a 
mighty people, and said emphatically, ‘They shall not 


| have the Rhine.’ They will not have it—and the Rhine 


will be protected by a song, if the sentiments which that 
song embodies pervade, as I re and trust they do, 
every German heart, You will begin to think that i 
am a good German myself—and so I am, if hearty 
wishes for the union and welfare of the German race can 
constitute one.”—‘ A Memoir of Baron Bunsen,’ vol. i. 
pp. 622-3. 


It had been previously explained in the same 
work (p. 588) that a letter of Bunsen, dated 
November 13, 1840,— 
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“ notices the extreme excitement produced by the inso- 
lent tone assumed by the periodical press of France 
in anticipation of speedily recovering the Rhine as a 
boundary; in q of which the song ‘They 
shall not, shall not have it—our free, our German Rhine !’ 
was sung to one melody or another with ever-increasing 
enthusiasm, from one end of the country to the other; 
and the prose ejaculations accompanying this music and 
poetry spoke of nothing short of the re-conquest of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and of dictating terms by means of 
the army of united Germany, alone and unaided, at the 
gates of Paris,” 

Note may be taken, in ing, of the fact that 
these words were published in England in 1868 : 
describing the ideas of 1840, they precisely fore- 
cast the events of 1870. But the significance of 
the matter is in the wording of Peel’s letter, as 
was seen at the moment by F. D. Maurice, who, 
writing on October 13, 1841, to Archdeacon Hare, 
after breakfasting the day before with Bunsen, 
observed :— 

* Peel...... has written a letter to Bunsen about Germany 
which you would hardly believe to be genuine without 
the voucher of his signature,” —‘ Life of Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice,’ vol, i. p. 320. 

Atrrep F. Rossins. 








Mippie Aiste.—Gifford, in his edition of Ben 
Jonson, appends a note to the list of dramatis 
wsone of ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ in which 

e@ uses this expression: “A Paul’s man, i.¢., a 
frequenter of the middle aisle of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.” He refers also to ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ Act II. sc. ii. near the end, where Ben 
Jonson uses the same :— 

“Cor. O marry, this is one, for whose better illustra 
tion, we must desire you to presuppose the stage, the 
middle isle in St. Paul's, and that, the West end of it,”— 
Vol. ii. p. 90, 

Then on the following page, ‘‘ Act III. scene i. 
The Middle Aisle of St. Pauls,” is the heading 
inserted by Gifford ; and on p. 94, to the words 
“Come, let’s walk in Mediterraneo,” he appends a 
note, ‘In the middle aisle.” The word has the 
sanction of both author and commentator, but is 
inaccurate. The ‘Glossary of Architecture’ has : 

“ Aisle or Aile, Fr. Aile, collateral, Bas cdté. Ital. 
Ala. Ger. Fliigel, Seitennavaten, Seitenschiff, or Seiten- 
chor ; the lateral division of a church, or its wings, for 
such are the aisles to the body of every church,” 

E. J. Willson, in his glossary appended to 
Pugin’s ‘Specimens,’ observes that ‘‘ middle aisle 


seems improper, though commonly used ; side-aisle | 


sounds like tautology.” The writer of the glossary 
seems to fall into the same mistake, while correct- 
ing it, for he says : “In the foreign churches there | 
are many examples of five parallel aisles, or two | 
on each sideof the nave.” A Latin quotation is given 
which shows the correct use of ale: “ Exteriores | 
etiam parietes, quos Alas vocant, per circuitum | 
consummavit.” Can earlier examples than those 
of Ben Jonson be cited for “middle aisle”? The 








1760, and H. Walpole, 1762. Whewell and E, B, 
Denison (Lord Grimthorpe) are quoted as censur- 
ing the misuse of the expression, yet it is used 
by so great a master of language as the Poet 
Laureate in ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ 818 : ‘‘ but in the 
middle aisle reel’d.” W. E. Buckuer, 


Goprva.—Tennyson has the line :— 
Godiva, wife to that grim earl, who ruled, &ec. 

We are all agreed to accent Godiva on the ¢, and 
to call it a long vowel (strictly a diphthong). Still, 
as a matter of curiosity, there is no harm in 
knowing that the accent was on the o, and that 
the ¢ was short, ¢.¢., it was “ Gddiva.” For it isa 
Latinized spelling of A.-S. God-gifu, lit. “God- 
gift”; see Freeman’s ‘Old Eng. History.’ And 
we do not pronounce give so as to rhyme with 
strive, Watrter W. Sxeart, 


“First cATCH YOUR HARE.”—A fallacy when 
once put into print is apt to acquire a a 
which defies all attacks, however well di 
That “the English take their pleasures sadly ” has 
been brought forward as a remark of Froissart’s, 
and in spite of denials in ‘ N. & Q.’ and elsewhere 
it still figures as a stock quotation, and not long 
ago it appeared in a leading article of the Times, 
“ Baxter's Shove” is another immortal hoax. 

Mrs. Glasse’s advice, ‘‘ First catch your hare,” 
does constant duty, and never fails to be highly 
appreciated. It has attained additional popularity 
through an attempted explanation of the mistake 
in which it was supposed to have originated. 
The following, from the Times of September 14, 
is well worthy of being reprinted in ‘N. & Q.’ 
|X. Y. Z. says he has consulted ‘The Art of 
| Cookery made Plain and Easy,’ by Mrs. Hannah 
| Glasse, for the years 1747 (first edition), 1751 
| (fourth edition), 1755, 1760, 1768, 1770, 1784, 
1802, and 1824, and in none of these editions 
does the phrase “first catch your hare” occur. 
The directions given are these : “Take your hare, 
when it is cased, and make a pudding; take 
J. Drxoy. 





| quarter of a pound of sewett,” &c. 
[See 5 S, xi. 90, 196, &c.] 


Op Hovses 1x Freer Street.—The followi 
extract from the Builder of September 12 is, 
think, of sufficient interest to be noted :— 


“ The premises numbered 184-5, between St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West and Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, will shortly be 
pulled down, being in a somewhat unstable condition. 
They narrowly escaped from the Great Fire, which 
stopped just at the corner of Fetter Lane, and even then 
had been standing for longer than 100 years; as also 
from a conflagration in 1730. Aubrey tells us that 
Drayton, who dedicated his ‘ Polyolbion’ to the Prince 

enry who was a patron of Chapman in bis translation 
of Homer, lived at the house next the East end of 
St. Dunstan’s Church, that is, we gather, at No. 185. The 
houses, built of red brick and with one gable apiece at 


‘N. E. D.’ has none earlier than Browne Willis, 
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the rear, are le pe specimens of Tudor domestic 
architecture, and probably form the sole survival of Fleet 
Street as it was before the fire, The front of No. 184 
was slightly modernized within the last ten years or so 
by the insertion of a window in place of a doorway in 
the top story, and the removal of the former casements 
from the windows in the bay; the ornamental balcon 
railing of No. 185 is now concealed by a fascia board. 
The gateway under No. 185 leads into a court formerly 
known by the sign of the ‘ Hen and Chickens.”’...... A view 
of Drayton’s house was taken in 1884, ¢ curis Mr, Alfred 
Marks, for the Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London,” 

A clever little sketch of the houses accompanies 
the above. C. M. P. 


Earty Reoisrers or Broxsourne, co. Herts. 
—The annexed extract from a note in the register, 
written by the Rev. William Jones, instituted to 
the vicarage of Broxbourne June 5, 1801, on the 
presentation of the Bishop of London, accounts for 
the absence of the parochial records prior to the 
year 1688 :— 

“When I entered upon the curacy of the parish of 
Broxbourn, in the County of Hertford, 23 years ago, I 
was astonished to observe that the most distant entries 
of baptisms, etc., in the Registers, did not extend 100 
years back, The Sexton, a very old man, explained the 
matter by assuring me that a former vicar had negli- 
gently committed the Registers to his Clerk, who un- 

ortunately —— to be a Knight of the shears. 
This man thought the preservation of old parchment 
books of distant date quite unnecessary, actually cut 
them into slips for measures, and was not ashamed to 
acknowledge the fact. Septr, 10th, 1804.” 


Danie HipPweEtu. 


A Paratirt.—One of the best-known lines of 

Pope is that in which he writes :— 
Alps upon Alps arise. 

The same idea is elaborated by Tennyson in ‘The 
Ancient Sage,’ published in his ‘ Tiresias, and 
other Poems,’ in 1885 :— 

And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, if thou 

Look higher, then perchance thou mayest—beyond 

A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of Night and Shadow,—see 

The high heaven dawn of more than mortal day. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Names or Mas, Meeke’s Novets.—Miss Mit- 
ford in her old age had a fancy for re-reading the 
novels she had read when young. I used to hunt 
up all I could of those in the lists she sent to me. 
In one list I find the following by Mrs. Meeke : 
‘Midnight Weddings,’ ‘ Abbey of Clugny,’ ‘ Count 
St. Blancard,’‘ Palmira and Esmenie,’ ‘Matrimony,’ 
‘Anecdotes of the Altamont Family.” Miss Mit- 
ford attributed her power of producing short stories 
to her reading of numbers of novels when a girl. 

W. C. Benverr. 


IxrormaTory.—This strikes me as a new 
coinage of the penny-a-lining mint. I suppose it 





means “ full-of- information,” but I own that I do 

not like the look of it. A recent number of the 

Weekly Dispatch speaks of a certain new book as 

“not only entertaining but informatory.” That is 

its genesis. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


Eritapa in St. Peter’s Church, Cornhill, on the 
unfortunate family of the Woodmasons :— 


“James born June 20th, 1773 
Mary » August 28, 1774 
Charles 2 Feby. 11, 1776 
Harriot » Mar, 10,1777 
George » Jan, 20,1778 


Bien} twins = ,, Mar. 22, 1779 


The whole offspring of | Jamesand Mary Woodmason | 
in the same awful moment | on the 18th Jan: 1782 | 

Translated | By sudden and irresistible Flames | In the 
late mansion | Of their sorrowing Parents | From the | 
Sleep of innocence | to | Eternal Bliss | Their remains 
collected from the ruins, | are here combined! | A sym- 
pathizing Friend of the bereav’d Parents, | Their com- 
panion through the night of the | 18th of January 1782 
| ina scene of Distress | Beyond the Powers of Lan- 
guage | Perhaps of Imagination! | Devotes this spon- 
taneous Tribute | of the feelings of his mind | To the 
memory of Innocence |” 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Curious TrANsLATION.—In a so-called transla- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ the 
following sentence occurs :— 


“Thus marched on, four abreast, with the different 
insignia of their degrees in that strange faculty, most of 
them crippled in some way or other, the courtaux de 
boutanche, the coquillarts, the hubins, the sabouleux, 
the calots, the franc-mitoux, the polissons, the piétres, 
the capons, the malingreux, the rifodés, the mar- 
candiers, the narquois, the orphelins, the archisuppots, 
the cagoux.” 

Either “the great metropolitan English speech,” as 
Emerson calls it, is very short of words, or this is 
an age of slipshod bookmaking. 

T. P. AnmsTRonc. 


Tse Last or THE WarTertoo OrFricers.— 

“The last of the British officers who fought under 
Wellington at Waterloo died at Southampton on Monday 
night. Lieutenant-Colonel William Hewett, late of the 
Rifle Brigade, who was born at Parkhurst, in the Isle of 
Wight, on the 2nd July, 1795, spent the declining yeara 
of his life in Southampton, ministered to by his daughter, 
A question arose after the death of Colonel Whichcote 
as to how many survivors of the great epoch-making 
battle remained, and it was ascertained beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt that Col. Hewett was the only one, 
In June, 1815, Col, Hewett was already a captain, and 
the late Lord Albemarle served under him as a subaltern. 
He also took part in Sir James Saumarez’s Baltic expe- 
dition, and was with the British army which suffered so 
severely in its retreat through the Netherlands across 
the frozen Scheldt,” 

The above is extracted from the Daily News of 
October 28, and is, I think, worthy of pre- 
servation in ‘N. & Q.,’ together with a few addi- 
tional memoranda. I believe that Col. Hewett 
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was born in 1791, not 1795. He was the third 
son of Sir George Hewett, Bart. , of Nethersall, co. 
Leicester. At the Battle of Waterloo he served 
as captain in the 14th Foot, the Buckinghamshire 
Regiment. In 1823 he exchanged into the Rifle 
Brigade, and retired from the service in August, 
1828, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
The Hon. George Thomas Keppel, afterwards 
sixth Earl of Albemarle, then a lad of sixteen, was 
also present at Waterloo, as an ensign in the 
same regiment, the 14th Foot. It is a singular 
coincidence that these two gallant officers, who 
served side by side on that memorable day in the 
same corps, should have been almost the sole 
survivors for so many years, and have passed 
away, at last, within so short a period of one 
another. Water Hamitron. 
Elms Road, Clapham Common. 


Auten or Grovcester Hatt.—In a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The True Character of Mercurius Aulicus,’ 
London, “ Printed by T. Forcet, dwelling in Hey- 
don-Court in Old Fishstreet, neare the upper end 
of Lambert-Hill, 1645,” is related the following 
anecdote :— 
™. TI heard once a etorie told of old [ Thomas] Allen of 
Glocester-hall in Oxford, he that had the name of a 
famous Conjurer [who died September 30, 1632, aged 
ninety, after he had, as Fuller says, “ succeeded to the 
skill and scandal of Friar Bacon” |, which was thus. He 
being a walking a mile or two of Oxford with a Gentle- 
man, met with a poore man loaden with glasses, whom 
he let passe by, and afterwards asked the Gent. if he 
would see that poore man breake his glasses. The Gent, 
desirous to see that sport, but somewhat loath to haue 
the poore man undoe himselfe. Well, old Allen made 
use of bis art, the Pedler took his staffe, and fell a 
thrashing upon his glasses; the Gentleman could not 
forbeare laughing to see how earnest the fellow was at 
his worke. Yet, when he had done, old Allen payd him 
his wages, for he ask't him how much his glasses cost 
him, and so payd him to the full and gave him some 
thing to drink besides.” 

H. H. §S. 


Tae Leoitimist Jacosite Leacve.— 


“A remarkable gathering took place at St, Ives, 
Hunts, last night, in the form of the first public meeting 
held in England or Scotland since 1745 in furtherance of 
the Stuart cause. The Legitimist Jacobite > sent 
several speakers from the Central Executive in London, 
and these gentlemen addressed a large and fairly orderly 
meeting in the Corn Exchange. The Rev. J.C. Fil- 
lingham spoke on the effects of the Revolution of 1688, 
and the Hon, Stuart Erskine on the Repeal of the Union 
between England and Scotland. Other speakers con- 
tended that the direct succession to the Throne of 
England belonged to the House of Stuart. A resolution 
in favour of the Jacobite movement having been pro- 
posed, the Chairman of the St. Ives School Board moved 
an amendment to the effect that the audience were in 
favour of tbe maintenance of the present dynasty, and 
he elicited hearty cheers by remarking that it was owing 
to the animity of Her Majesty that the gentlemen 


The above curious account of a Jacobite 
meeting I took from the Irish Times of 
October 28. It is worthy of a place in your 
archives, Perhaps some of your readers would 
inform me as to what “the Legitimist Jacobite 
League” is, when it was started, and who the 
members are. It seems most remarkable that 
cause which completely died at the battle of Oul- 
loden should again be revived 146 years after 
this event. Who does the “League” regard as 
the rightful Stuart heir to the crown of the three 
kingdoms ? F, R. W. 


Rev. Josera Bincuam (1668-1723), Avraor 
or THE ‘Orictnes Eccuxsiastice.’—It may be 
of interest to note, as an addition to the account of 
him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v. p. 48, 
that the annexed ertry is found in the parish 
register of Colmer, or Colemore, Hampshire ;— 

“ Mr. Joseph Bingham, Rector of Headbourn Worthy, 
and Dorothea, the daughter of Richard Pococke, Rector 
of Colmer, were married the 26th of November, 1702,” 

The said Dorothea, daughter of Richard Pococke, 
B.C.L., Rector of Colmer for fifty-nine years 
(died March 20, 1718/9, aged eighty-three ; buried 
at Colmer three days later), by Constance, his wife, 
daughter of John and Margery Newlin, baptized 
at Priors Dean, co. Hants, October, 1641; married 
at Priors Dean, July 1, 1663 ; was born Feb, 20, 
baptized at Colmer, March 5, 1671, survived her 
husband thirty-two years, and died in 1755, at 
Bishop Warner’s College for Clergymen’s Widows, 
Bromley, co. Kent. One of her daughters married 
Thomas Mant, of Havant, Hants, gent., grand- 
father of the Bishop of Killaloe ; her eldest son 
Richard matriculated at Oxford from Christ 
Church, October 30, 1722, then aged eighteen ; 
B. A. 1726, and succeeded jhis father as Rector of 
Havant (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, 
vol. i, p. 110). Dantei Hipwett. 


“ CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED.”—This well- 
worn expression from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
ii. 995, may be illustrated by the following passage 
from Fuller’s ‘Church History of Britain,’ 1656 :— 
**O, the methodical description of aconfusion! How 
doth Wat lead the front, and Jack bring up the rear! 
For confusion itself would be instantly confounded, if 
some seeming superiority were not owned amongst 
them !""—Bk. iv. canto xiv. § 19. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Attecep Earty CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF 
Arrica.—There has been much discussion at 
various times as to the reality of the alleged cir- 
cummavigation of Africa by some Phcenicisn 
sailors, employed, according to Herodotus, by 
Necho, king of Egypt. The statement that, as 
they sailed westerly, they had the sun on their 
right hand has led some moderns to accept the 





on the platform had been allowed to hold such a 


meeting. The Mayor of St, Ives seconded the amend- | ' 


ment, which was carried amid great enthusiasm.” | 





voyage as a fact; but, as Mr. Bunbury points out 
in his ‘ History of Ancient Geography,’ such & 
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statement might have been derived from inference, 
not from personal observation, whilst, even if 
made on a southerly voyage along the eastern coast 
of Africa, it would not prove progress far beyond 
the Tropic of Cancer. But I wish to call atten- 
tion to another point. Prof. Rawlinson translates 
Herodotus as saying that ‘‘ next to these Phe- 
nicians, the Carthaginians, according to their own 
accounts, made the voyage.” Mr. Bunbury con- 
tends that the expression used by Herodotus 
means only that the Carthaginians say (in what- 
ever way they came to the conclusion) that Africa 
is surrounded by the sea excepting at the isthmus 
by which it is joined to Asia. It seems to me that 
even this is more than Herodotus states. His 
words (iv. 43) are, Mera dé, Kapynddvior eice of 
Aéyovres. And then, interrupting himself (per- 
haps a passage is lost), he breaks off to tell the 
story of Sataspes, a Persian nobleman, who 
certainly did not circumnavigate Africa. 
W. T. Lyxy, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and, addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Tue Lear in Ancient GREECE AND MODERN 
EsctanpD.—I have been collecting such informa- 
tion with respect to the Olympic games as will 
enable me to institute a comparison between the 
athletes of ancient Greece and the brilliant “ record 
makers” of the present day. Evidently, however, 
the only contests that are serviceable to my pur- 


pose are the long-distance races and the long jump. | 
Pheidippides, for example, is reported to have | 


travelled across country between a hundred and 
thirty and a hundred and forty English miles in 
two daye, a good feat, but well within the compass 
of a Rowell or a Littlewood in our day. However, 


the “ record ” accredited to Phayllos for the long | 


jump, 55 ft., is simply incredible. It is true that 
the Greeks were accustomed to use aArnpes, or 
weights, grasped in the hand in order to increase 
the jump. They may also have jumped slightly 


down hill, and possibly have had the assistance of | 


some sort of spring board. Even then, however, 
the feat of Phayllos would be far beyond the power 
of this generation of mortal men. Howard, of 
Bradford, using dumb-bells which he flung bebind | 
him in making the spring, and “ taking off” from 
a wedge-shaped block of wood raised 4 in., cleared 
29 ft. 7 ip. on Chester racecourse in 1854. This’ 
is by far the best of our records. Can any of your | 
readers throw any light on the feat ascribed to 
Phayllos? It has been questioned, I find, in certain | 
German authorities; but onwhat ground? Farther, | 
in other authorities an attempt is made to show 
that the Greek foot was only about 9 in. ; but this 


' its authorshi 


appears to be founded also on a somewhat arbitrary 
assumption. What, then, must be concluded,—that 
Phayllos actually performed this amazing leap ; or 
that the Greek records, like many of those in the 
athletic world of England not more than a century 
back, are simply lamentable trifling with common 
sense? Apropos of the matter, I read an interest- 
ing leading article, either in the Daily Telegraph 
or the Daily News, about twelve months ago, in 
which the question was noticed, the best jump of 
the Greeks being assumed to be 22ft. I should 
be very glad if any of your readers could give me 
the date of the article. ANTIPATROS, 


Tue Opes or Horace.—Who was the author 
of ‘A Translation of the Odes of Horace into 
English Verse,’ published at Oxford by Talboys 
& Wheeler in 1824? There is no dedication or 
preface, or anything else which can give a clue to 

P. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Tue Rev. Aaron Baker.—Can any one tell me 


how the Rev. Aaron Baker, D.C.L., Rector of 


Marksbury and Vicar of Brislington, Somerset, was 
related to Sir George Baker, of Loventor, Bart.? 
It is stated in Foster’s ‘Peerage’ that they were 
related. Movntacvue Cuntirre OWEN. 


Cross FORMED OF Four MHorsesHors. —I 
should be glad if you or readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could tell me the symbolism, if any, of a cross 
formed of four horseshoes, and a heart pierced 
with two spears in the centre. There is such a 
cross carved on the lid of a stone coffin in Prittle- 
well Churcb, a mile out of Southend. 

Atsert E. Briaes, 


CoronaL=Cotonet.—In a work entitled ‘L’ Art 
et Guidon de la Guerre,’ published in Paris in 
1552, I frequently find the term coronal em- 
ployed to express the more usual title of capitaine 
in the sense of captain-general or commander-in- 
chief. The word colonel is said to be derived from 
colonne, but it has occurred to me that it may be 
a corruption of coronal. Perhaps some of your 
readers could throw light on this point, and tell 
me if this word was in common use at the date on 
which this book was published, when it fell into 
disuse, and when the word colonel first appeared in 
the French language. In Ward’s ‘ Animadversions 
of Warre,’ published in 1652 or thereabouts, the 
word colonel is of common occurrence, all his duties 
being described in detail; but in no English work 
have I met with the word coronal meaning com- 
mander-in-chief. G, F. B. 


GrograpHicaL Boox.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give me information as to the author of 
a little book on geography, with many curious 
maps (no date), published by John Seller, hydro- 
grapher to the king, and sold at his house at the 
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Hermitage, Wapping? Which king; and where- 
abouts was the Hienitem, Wapping ? 
0. A. Waite. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Hopkinson MSS.—Where are now the forty- 
two volumes of these MSS. which were sixty years 
ago in the library of Miss Currer? See ‘ Diary of 
Ralph Thoresby,’ ed. Hunter, vol. i. p. = Dn. 

NON. 


ALLUstons 1n Prior.—I should be very grate- 
fal if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could kindly send 
to me notes about the four following passages, or 
suggestions of books in which information might 
be found. The lines occur in two satires written 
between 1683 and 1688. Please reply direct. 

By verse you ‘ll starve ; John Saul cou’d never live, 

nless the Bell-man made the Poet thrive. 

Were I, like these, unhappily decree’d, 

By Penny-elegies to get my Bread, 

Or want a meal, unless George Groom and I 

Could strike a Bargain for my Poetry. 

A description of Thomas Rymer, the antiquary, 
who forsook criticism for poetry :— 

While wise Reflections, and a grave Discourse 

Declin'd to Z[oo}ns a River for a Horse. 

So Practis’d Thief, oft taken, ne’er afraid, 

Forgets the Sentence, and pursues the Trade ; 

Tho’ yet he almost feels the smoaking Brand, 

And sad T, R, stands fresh upon his Hand. 

The statute 4 Hen. VII. c. 13 decrees that per- 
sons convicted of clergyable felony shall be branded 
with an M for murder and a T for theft, but I 
can find no reference to the R. 

I should be also very glad to learn the name 
and any particulars of the gentlemen who con- 
tributed literary anecdotes to the European Maga- 
zine between 1789 and 1799 under the heading 
*€ Drossiana.” R. Brrcey Jounson, 

Liandaff House, Cambridge. 


Bituinostey Famity.—Can any one help me to 
the connexion between the Billingsley family and 
Berwick on Tweed? A Rupert Billingsley desires 
in his will to be buried there, beside his wife, 
wherever he may die. His son Rupert, “ Captain 
of H.M.S. Lowestoffe,” is apparently the Capt. 
Rupert Billingsley mentioned a few years earlier in 
the will of Sir William Stapleton, Governor of the 
Leeward Islands, whose wife was a Russell of 
Nevis. Vernon. 


Bicxerstarre.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me why Sir Richard Steele assumed the pseudo- 
nym of *‘ Isaac Bickerstaffe”? I ask this question 
for a special reason, on behalf of a member of a 
family of that name. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


A Pexrzor Geyrtemay.—I am forming a 
catena of authorities from early times treating of 
this type of character, and would like to make it 





as complete as possible. Will some correspondent 
help me by giving accurate references to suitable 
passages ?—¢.g., Miss Austen, Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs. Oliphant, &c., are sure to have delivered 
themselves on this subject. A. 8. P. 


Ratt, an Evyorisa Porr.—Millin’s ‘ Anti- 
uités Nationales,’ a very interesting account, in 
five volumes, of the monuments of France as they 
existed previously to the French Revolution, opens 
with a history of the Bastille. In speaking of the 
terror which its existence inspired in the minds of 
strangers, the writer says :— 

“ Les Anglois surtout ne parloient de la Bastille qu’avec 
effroi, Voici ce que M. Ratt en dit dans un poéme sur 
Vhumanité :— 

Here the poor captive, torn from child and wife, 
From youth to age groaned out detested life.” 
Is anything known of such a writer; or is the 
name a misprint; or can the lines, with others 
which are quoted, be traced to their proper source! 
W. E. C. Avustin-Govrtar. 


Soper Socirety.—Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me as to this society? I have a book-plate 
which belonged to its library, about which I cannot 
obtain any information from the best experts in, 
and collectors of, ex-libris. The plate has “ B, Levi, 
Sculp.,” and is about 1745-50—a Chippendale shield 
with “Virtus tandem vigebit” in it; on the left 
hand stands a female figure, her right elbow resting 
upon the shield, her left arm extended above her 
head, her forefinger pointing to a half-moon and 
six stars in line. Underneath, in large capitals, is 
engraved “Sober Society.” MANGALORE. 


Vittace Crosses.—Notice of extant village 
crosses, or remains of any is requested. Informa- 
tion concerning their restoration, or desire for it, 
will be welcomed. Communication direct 
oblige. Wm. Vixcent, Secretary S.P.M.D. 


Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Barper’s Siox.—I have heard that formerly 
there was in the old town of Lewes a paint 
sign outside a barber’s shop of Absalom, hanging 
by his hair in an oak tree, and underneath the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

O! Absalom, my son, my son, 

If thou hadst worn a periwig, thou hadst not been 

undone, 

I shall be glad to know if this reminiscence can 
be confirmed. James Hoopes. 

Norwich. 


Spayish Version or THe New TesTaMENT.— 
It is desired to ascertain the printing place of an 
early edition of the New Testament in S : 
pe i Testamento Nuevo, sm. 8vo, en casa de 
Ricardo del Campo, 1596.” The printer's device 
adorning the title-page exhibits an anchor, with 
the circumscription “ Anchors Spei.” Salva, in 
his ‘Catdlogo,’ refers to this edition, but without 
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@ note on its printing place. A MS. note added 
to an earlier edition of the Spanish New Testa- 
ment, printed at Venice in 1556, mentions a later 
edition of 1596 as printed in London by R. Field. 
Would this note refer to the Spanish New Testa- 
ment printed “en Casa de Ricardo del Campo” in 
1596,? H. Kress. 


Heratpry,—When recently rubbing a brass, 
I found represented on a shield what I took to be 
a gauntlet and helmet. Is this a device often borne 
by knights? Another shield (elsewhere) bore the 
curious device of a tree with nest at top, containing 
an infant. CErFrYL. 


Famity History.—Some three or four years 
ago an old book was in existence containing the 
pedigree of the family of Liwynybrain, Carmar- 


thenshire, Griffiths, Hughes, Rice. This book | ¢**. 


was then belonging to a gentleman residing in or 
near Brecon, who is since dead, and the book 
cannot be found now in his effects. Any infor- 
mation will be gladly received by 
Mrs. VAUGHAN-PRYSE, 
Bwiehbychan, Llanybyther R.S.0., South Wales, 


James Brocpey, M.P.—I should be glad of 
some particulars concerning James Brogden, de- 
scribed as “of Clapham, Sarrey,” who sat for 
Launceston from 1796 to 1832, and who for many 
years was Chairman of Committees of the House 
of Commons. He is described in Joshua Wilson’s 
‘ Biographical Index to the Present House of Com- 
mons’ (1806) as having been “‘a respectable Russia 
Merchant”; but Canning, when leader of the 
House in 1827, did not re-nominate him to the 
Chairmanship of Committees, which he had held 
for many years, because of Brogden’s own wish, 
the latter having been charged with certain ques- 
tionable transactions in connexion with a mining 
company of which he had been a director. The 
matter was frequently referred to in the early 
portion of that session, and a select committee was 
appointed, with the composition of which Brogden 
ultimately declared himself satisfied (‘ Hansard,’ 
Second Series, vol. xvi. ff. 73 et seq.). But the 
only other mention of him during the remainder 
of his parliamentary career was on July 22, 1831, 
in committee on the second of Lord John Russell’s 
Reform Bills, when, as against O’Connell, he 
defended small boroughs in general, and East and 
West Looe in particular (ibid., Third Series, vol. v. 
f, 218). When was he appointed Chairman of 
Committees ; and when and where did he a 

A. F. 


Tixctures In Heratpry.—The system of repre- 
senting heraldic metals and colours in engravings 
by means of dots and lines is generally ascribed to 
an Italian priest, Father Silvester Petra Sancta, 
author of a work entitled ‘Tessere Gentilitiz,’ 


some details concerning this volume and its author, 
with a translation of those passages in which he 
describes the proposals for blazoning the tinctures 
in the simple manner which is now almost univer- 
sally adopted. M. Henri Bonchot, in ‘Les Ex- 
Libris’ (Paris, 1891), mentions another work on 
heraldry of about the same date, namely, ‘Le 
Recueil de Plusieurs Pidces et Figures d’Armoiries,’ 
written by Vulson de la Colombiére in 1629, This, 
he states, also advocates the new system. Did 
Colombiére adopt it from Silvester Petra Sancta, 
or propose a somewhat similar arrangement, but 
with differences in the details; or were his pro- 
als entirely independent of those made by 
ather Silvester? As a means of arriving at the 
approximate date of early book-plates this ques- 
tion of engraved tinctures is of considerable inter- 
Water Hamitton. 
Elms Road, Clapham Common. 


Cot. Marsack.—I have a coloured plate of a 
gentleman’s house and grounds, with the label 
**Col. Marsack’s” at the bottom, drawn and 
engraved by W. H. Timms, May 1, 1823. Oan 
any one give me particulars of Col. Marsack, 
or tell me where the house was situated? On re- 
ference to the ‘Army List’ of 1823 I find an Ensign 
Marsack on half-pay. A. K. 


Joun Taytor, PostisHer, of 93, Fleet Street, 
was one of the firm of Taylor & Hessey, publishers 
of the London Magazine. He was also editor of 
that periodical from 1821 to 1825, part of the time 
having the poet Hood as his assistant. He was 
afterwards a partner in the firm of 5 & Walton, 
publishers to the University of London. Mr. 
Taylor’s house was a place of meeting for literary 
men, amongst whom were Lamb, Coleridge, Keats, 
Talfourd, Hazlitt ; of scientific men, particularly 
those connected with the newly founded university, 
and of the once considerable party of currency re- 
formers. In 1813, 1816, and 1817, he published his 
celebrated works on the authorship of the Junius 
letters. Mr. Taylor also- wrote numerous other 
works; those on money, the currency, exchanges, 
standard and measure of value, were held in high 
estimation, and in the United States he was called 
“a philosopher of money” (H. J. Morgan). He 
published a treatise on the Greek article, and an 
edition of the New Testament accentuated accord- 
ing to his own ideas of proper emphasis. In 1859, 
in a work entitled ‘The Great Pyramid: Why was 
it built? Who built it?’ he started the theory, 
since supported by Prof. Piazzi Smyth and others, 
that it was set up as a standard of measurement. 
Can any of your readers inform me if Mr. John 
Taylor, who died in 1864, aged eighty-three, left 
any descendants, relatives, or business connexions 
who might be in possession of his yt 
Cuas. W. Vincent. 





published in Rome in 1638, I am anxious to have 


Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Replies, 


LOCUSTS. 
(7 §, xii. 84, 272.) 

Ihave read in more than one book dealing with 
the customs of the East that in times of scarcity the 
Arabs eat locusts, but being away from home and 
books I cannot give references. A day or two ago I 
read in Blaikie’s ‘ Personal Life of Livingstone’ 
(p. 99), where he is describing the condition of things 
at Kolobeng in 1849 : “ The want of water and con- 
ae J of food, in the gardens, obliged the men 
to be often at a distance hunting, and the women 
to be absent collecting locusts.” This certainly 
implies that under stress of hunger the natives of 
South Africa use locusts as food. 

Ideas as to what is “good for food” come simply 
from use and habit. I remember, about thirty 
years ago, when “ the harvest of the sea” did not 
often come far inland, my father, who was staying 
at Weymouth, sent some shrimps to the parish 
clerk at home in Warwickshire, But afterwards, 
on being asked how they were enjoyed, the old 
man bashfully owned that “they looked so like 
crickets that none of the family could bring them- 
selves to eat them, so they were buried in the 
garden.” Ernest B, Savace. 


My purpose was answered by mere reference to 
the common understanding that the insect locust 
was the food of the Baptist. I was not concerned at 
all with the true meaning of the passage. But 
even on looking into that I doubt if Mr. C. 
Mason’s view that the locust was a bean can be 
established as a thing beyond controversy. Perhaps 
some contributors may think it worth entering into 
minutely. I do not, for I think it cannot be deter- 
mined finally and conclusively by anybody. The 
pod of the Ceratonia siliqua, or so-called “ locust 
og certainly grew in the region frequented by 

t. John ; and in the parable of the prodigal son 
(Luke xv. 16) it is actually mentioned, 47d rav 
kepariwy, and there translated “ husks,” where it 
ought to be carob or carubi fruit. But this becomes 
inferentially a reason why, when the word daxpis 
occurs, it should be rendered locust, the insect. I 
fancy the monks of Palestine embellished this story 
of the carob, christening it “ St, John’s bread.” In 
the Mirror it was pretended that Dr. Clarke first 
introduced the notion in his ‘ Travels.’ 

We know that locusts were eaten, and still are 
eaten, in the East. The Ninevite slab shows an 
attendant carrying strung locusts. We see from 
Leviticus that Moses made them to be lawful 
food, and Pliny shows them to have been food in the 
time of the Greeks and Romans. I see from Wolfius 
that Balth. Stolbergius wrote a special dissertation, 
* De Victu et Amictu Johannis’; he mentions five 
more men of learning who treated at large on the same 
topic. He gives also innumerable commentators 





who advocate the insect to be the proper rendering. 
Bochart, who is a host in himself, is on the same 
side. If counting heads could settle anything, the 
insect locust would gain the day. St. Isidore some 
say started the vegetable theory, but the multi- 
tude of heads and the Greek text are against him. 
I drop it here, for nothing can settle it ; and is it 
worth settling / O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Mr. C. Mason can hardly have studied the 
Mosaic law, or he would not have expressed the 
doubt as to John the Baptist having eaten locusts. 
In Leviticus xii. 24 (Revised Version) he will find 
that locusts and grasshoppers are exempted from 
the category of winged creeping things which the 
children of Israel were forbidden to eat. It is very 
doubtful whether the locust bean, though common 
in Palestine, is to be found in the wilderness where 
John lived. Hy. Frep. Gippons. 

2, Pump Court, Temple, 


The following quotation is to the point :— 


“* Locusts,’ Greek akrides, Hebrew arbeh ; see under 
Deut, xxviii. 38. The conceit that the locusts eaten b 
[St.] John Nye Baptiet) were the fruit of the Kia 
tree need only be referred to; see under Luke xv. 16. It 
has given the name ‘St. John’s bread,’ ‘ Johannis- 
brod’ of the Germans, to the fruit of the Ceratonia 
siligua [English carab or locust-tree, French caroube, 
Spanish algarrobo), the tree whose husks are named in 
the parable of the prodigal son. The locuste which formed 
part of the food of the second Elijah were the insects 
properly so named—the afrides of Greek naturalists. 

ven at the present time they are eaten by the dwellers 
in the Arabian Desert. At an earlier period in the his- 
tory of Eastern nations they appear to have been much 
more common, as an article of diet, than they now are— 
see under Nah, iii. 15-17. They were named in the 
Mosaic arrangements regarding food as ‘flying creeping 
things’ which might be eaten.—Levit. xi, 21, 22. 

“ Classical students are familiar with the stories told 
by ancient writers of the Akridophagi or locust-eaters, an 
Ethiopian tribe said to have lived almost entirely on 
this insect; thereby, it was alleged, shortening their 
lives, and all becoming afflicted with that most loath- 
some of all diseases, phthiriasis—the malady which cut 
off the two Herods. Burckhardt says :—‘All the 
Bedawin of Arabia, and the inhabitants of towns in 
Nejd and Hedjaz, are accustomed to eat locusts.’—‘ 
have seen,’ says another, ‘at Medina and Tayf locust- 
Te where these animals were sold by measure. — 
‘When sprinkled with salt,’ says Shaw, ‘and fried, they 
are not unlike in taste to our fresh-water cray-fish.’ ”— 
From ‘ Biblical Natural Science,’ by Rev, John Duns, 
D.D., vol, ii. p. 587. 

L. L. K. 


[ Many other replies are acknowledged.] 





Biucner’s Worps anout Lonpow (7 S. xi. 
506).—There is no doubt that Blucher’s words, 
whatever they were, have been repeated by 
Englishmen with an ill-natured construction, 
followed by such a comment as “Didn’t he wish 
he might get it!” &c. It has therefore very 
naturally followed that Germans have tried to 
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counteract the misappreciation. I have a very 
distinct recollection of one of my German 
governesses exerting great pains to impress upon 
me the “ Was fiir Plunder” version in order to 
save me from what she conceived to be a vulgar 
error. And certainly, though the strict dictionary 
translation of “ Plunder” is ‘‘ lumber, stuff,” the 
word is constantly applied in common talk (which 
often varies greatly from dictionary prescription) to 
a yast quantity of any matter. 

In a similar way I remember hearing an Italian 
lady say “ Levatemi questi impiccj,” which strictly 
translated would mean ‘‘ Take away all this litter.” 
But she was speaking at the time of a number of 
beautiful presents with which the table was 
covered. 

It seems quite possible, therefore, that Blucher 
might have exclaimed “ Was fiir Plunder !” with the 
view of expressing ‘‘ What a lot of fine things !” 
without any allusion to sacking or plundering on 
the one hand, or to ‘‘rubbish” on the other, for 
as I have always heard the story told it was the 
view of the best London shops that elicited the 
exclamation, and not any row of dirty houses. 

But at the same time the words which originally 
obtained currency, “ Mein Gott! Vat a city for to 
sack!” are a much more racy and epigrammatic 
utterance, and properly regarded, no foolish idea of 
greed need be supposed to have underlaid them. 
On the contrary, rightly considered, they are 
jocularly complimentary. 

What I have said thus farfrom my own experience 
of the application of the German word “ Plunder” 
is confirmed bya letter received since I wrote the 
above from a German lady. “ There is no word 
exactly rendering it in English,” she writes, “ but 
it would be very natural to use the expression 
“Was fiir Plunder!’ inallusion toa well-stocked shop 
window, an elaborately furnished drawing-room, or 
any number of things that impressed you by their 
abundance.” “ What a stunning display ! ” would 
— be a fair English equivalent of “ Was fiir 

lunder !” R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

It seems to me purely absurd to doubt the 
meaning of Blucher’s exclamation. The version I 
always heard from my father was “My God! what 
acity to sack!” He (my father) was present as a 
Christ Church chorister at the grand banquet given 
in Oxford to the Prince Regent and all the royal 
and military personages who visited Oxford after 
the peace in 1814, and Blucher was among them. 
His speech was repeated everywhere, and the 
received acceptation would surely have been con- 
tradicted if it were not the true one. Of course it 
was in a certain sense a joke ; but, after all, much 
the same was said by the Germans who accom- 
panied Richard I. on his return from captivity. 
“Had our emperor known the riches of London, 


larger.” We will hope that the present? emperor 
harbours no such feeling. 
Cuar.ottTe G. Bocrr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


TrornTow Famity (7"§, xii. 169, 230,334).—Sir 
Charles Wade Thornton’s tomb is in St. Mary’s 
churchyard, Paddington. The inscription on the 
opposite side is to Mrs. Charlotte Thornton, widow 
of the Hon. Col. Presly Thornton, and affectionate 
mother of Col. Charles Wade Thornton, who died 
January 19, 1828. There appears to be no inscrip- 
tion on the top slab of the tomb. CaLcort. 


Tue Curist1an Name Esmuié (7 S. xii. 65, 
196,317).—Was thereever such a name as Edmonde 
in French ; and was not Esmé more likely derived 
from Esmon, the old French form of Edmund ? 
Edmé and its feminine Edmée are more difficult. 
Can they possibly come from Adam and its old 
feminine Adama? I have never found any con- 
fasion in old documents between Esmon and 
Osmund. HERMENTRUDE. 


Benpico (7 §, xii. 269, 354).—The cognomen 
of William Thompson, the pugilist, was a con- 
traction of Abednego ; his first challenge in Bell’s 
Life in London, in 1835, is signed Abednego of 
Nottingham. There is a long memoir and a good 

rtrait of Bendigo in the third volume of H. D. 
Miles's ‘ Puligistica,’ the best book on the subject 
ever written, coming down to the last great fight 
between Tom King and J. C. Heenan, in December, 
1863. Bendigo was one of three boys at a birth, 
who were nicknamed Shadrach, Mesbacbh, and 
Abednego. FrepEric Boase. 
36, James Street, 8, W. 


Bunt (7% §, xii. 108, 158, 255, 291, 373).—I 
should advise a search, after consultation of Asse- 
lineau’s ‘ Life of Buhl,’ in ‘ Nouvelles Archives de 
YArt Francais, 1872-1885, the publication of 
which followed that of the ‘ Life’ in 1872. ’ 


Tennyson Famity (7S, xii. 188, 252).—The 
reference to Mr. George Tennyson (died 1835) seems 
written under a misapprehension, for he fully re- 
presented the male line of Tennyson. His suc- 
cessor, the Right Honourable Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt (died 1861), adopted the latter name 
under testamentary compulsion, on succeeding to 
family estates. The noble Laureate’s father was 
the senior, but he died in his father’s life-time, and 
so the strict line of succession collapsed ; but he is 
equally a D’Eyncourt. A, Hat, 


County Swary, U.S. (7 S. xii. 188).—This 
county was formed since 1870 from part of Jack- 
son County. It received its name from David 
Lowry Swain, LL.D., who was born near Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, Jan. 4, 1801; graduated at 





your ransom, O king, would have been much 


the University of North Carolina; admitted to 
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the Bar in 1823; elected to the State Legislature 
in 1824 ; appointed a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State 1831; was Governor of the State 
1832 to 1835 ; and from 1835 to his death Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina. He 
wrote many valuable historical papers, and in 
1853 published a history of the British invasion of 
North Carolina in 1776. He died at Chapel Hill, 
North Corolina, Aug. 28, 1868. 


Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


This county was named in honour of David 
Lowry Swain, who was Governor of North Caro- 
lina from 1832 to 1835. A brief sketch of his 
life is to be found in Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia of 
American Biography.’ I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Mayor of Wilmington, N.C., for 
this information, Freperick T. Hrscame. 

Carversville, Pennsylvania, 


E. A, Por’s ‘Unatume’ (7 §. xii. 327).— 
Prof. Nichol, I suppose, is an authority. He 
remarks, “ Even the semi-delirious horrors of ‘ The 
Conqueror Worm’ and ‘ Ulalume,’ with its non- 
sensical Astarte’s bediamonded crescent, distinct 
with its duplicate horn, are bewitched by the music 
of the spheres.” 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 


Bor anv Ben (7 §. viii. 425, 515; ix. 57, 95, 
155, 198; xi. 57, 178, 336; xii. 334).—There isa 
story told of a Presbyterian minister, who one 
Sunday took his text from St. John xiv. 2, ‘In 
my Father's house are many mansions,” when an 
old woman in the church called out, ‘‘’Deed no, 
Robie; yer faither has only a but and a ben.” 

Cerer et Avpax, 


Sm Tsomas Matory’s “Castte Terasit” 
(7™ 8. xii. 41).—Another use of the name “ Ter- 
rible” as applied to Launceston Castle can be 
furnished, and from a Cornish work which has 
escaped the notice even of the lynx-eyed compilers 
of the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ and the ‘ Col- 
lectanea Cornubiensia,’ In 1836 there was printed 
by W. Cater, of Launceston, and published by 
Simpkiv, Marshall & Co., a small book of poems, 
under the general title ‘The Fleur de Lis,’ by 
Edward Leigh Cope, a local versifier. Among the 
verses were some on ‘ Dunheved Castle, Launceston’ 
(pp. 27-9), and these were the opening lines :— 

Thou mighty pile of Ages! whence art thou? 

No poet has enthroned thee in his verse ; 
Tradition hath forgot to mark thee down 

On ber mysterious page, and Silence keeps, 
Within ber undiscovered fastnesses, 

Thy origin concealed, as if in fear 

The history would, like thy name, be “ Terrible,” 


DunHeEVED. 


“ AYTER-GAME AT. Inisn” (7 §. xii. 149, 235, 
332).—In trying after brevity, I left the point of 





my inquiry obscure. Why “ after-game ” _—was 
what I wanted to know. Not even the most ad. 
monitory replicant has told me this. H. H. 8. 


Mark Lemon (1809-1870), Dramatist, Actor, 
anp Autuor (7" S. v. 386, 478; vi. 9).—It may 
be interesting to note that his father, Martin Lemon, 
married Alice Collis, in the parish church of St, 
Marylebone, on Dec. 27, 1808. 

Dante. Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Creecent, Camden Road, N, 


Paracow (7" §S, xii, 228, 317).—Two corre- 
spondents kindly suggest a reference to my ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ where I give the etymology from the 
Span. prepositions para con (for Lat. pro, ad, 
and cum). This is the mrp! given by 
Diez, and long accepted without dispute. But 
an article which has appeared in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Roman. Philol., iv. 374, makes out a 
better case for a derivation from the Greek, viz, 
from Greek rapaxdvy, a touch-stone. Despite the 
great authority of Diez, the derivation from three 
prepositions presents much difficulty. 

Watter W. SxKeart. 


Hat-pecs 1x Cnvrcnes (7" §. xii. 349)— 
When staying at Clevedon, Somerset, a few years 
ago, I attended divine service at the fine old parish 
church, beautifully situated about a mile from 
the town, upon high ground overlooking the 
Severn, with a fine view inland of the Mendip 
Hills. On the north wall of the nave, which has 
only a south aisle, is a row of hat-pegs extending 
the entire length of the wall; and though, perhaps, 
not very ecclesiastical in appearance, the comfort 
was so great that it induced me to repeat the visit 
during the remainder of my residence there. 

JoszrH BEARD. 

Ealing. 

The parish church of Hazeleigh, near Maldon, 
though described as “ probably the meanest church 
in Essex,” is an interesting little building, retaini 
hat-pegs around the nave and an hour-glass stan 
near the pulpit. The communion rails are of the 
old “sheep-fold” arrangement, leaving space at 
the sides as well as in front. I. CO. Goutp. 

Loughton, 


There are one or two slightly ornamented oak 
hat-pegs remaining on the Jacobean screen in the 
little church of West Stafford, near Dorchester. I 
remember hat-pegs in Fordington St. George 
Church here. H. J. Mout. 

Dorchester. 


Numerous bat-pegs are still in use in the un- 
restored nave of the church of Halstow the Lower, 
Kent, Cott. Ree. Oxor. 


Hat-pegs were universal in the country churches 
in Bucks and Berks I attended in my —— 
They were sometimes fastened on horizontal strips 
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of wood to the walls, sometimes arranged round 
the pillars, The oddest hat-peg arrangement I ever 
saw was in Westham Church, just outside Pevensey 
Castle. Tall crosses of wood were set up at the 
junction of the high square pews, each affording 
accommodation for five hats at least on either face. 
I may add that the vicar was an old-fashioned 
Evangelical, who would have repudiated the thought 
of the admission of the cross as a sacred emblem, 
as savouring of rank Popery. Crosses for hat-pegs 
gave him no offence. Epmunp VENABLES, 


There used, when I was a lad, to be hat-pegs 
along the walls and round the pillars of Hickling 
Church, in Nottinghamshire, and I believe in other 
churches in the neighbourhood. Hickling Church 
has recently been restored, and the pegs are pro- 
bably not there now. C. C. B 


Srrance Trapes (7 §, xii. 287).— 

“ July 1, 1723. On Saturday morning last called upon 
me, Mr. George Parker, the figure flinger, in his journey 
out of Worcestershire, whither he had went about three 
weeks before from London to see friends and relations. 
This Mr. Parker was born at Shipton upon Stour, in 
Worcestershire, and was apprenticed to a cutler in Lon- 
don, (I think in or about Fetter-lane,) but being much 
addicted to astrology, he gave over his trade, and set up 
the trade of figure flinging, and publishing of 
Almanacks.”—See ‘ Hearne’s Remains,’ vol. ii. p. 165, in 
3 tae Smith's ‘‘ Library of Old Authors,” London, 

869, 

Mr, Roptyson may be glad of this reference if 
he has it not. I do not quite understand what is 
meant by the trade of “‘ figure-flinging.” 

C. W. Penny. 

Wellington College. 


In trades now extinct the following are men- 
tioned in the ‘ Marriage Allegations in the Registry 
of the Vicar General of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ seventeenth century: “Stocking maker,” 
** silk stocking trimmer,” “ haberdasher of hats,” 
“ haberdasher of small wares” (the distinction is 
always made), ‘‘ hatpresser,” “ hat-band maker.” 
Milliners are always of the male sex. 

B. Firorence Scar ett. 


** Ponty-sticker."—The ponty is an iron rod 
armed with a small lump of glass, which is stuck 
to the globe of blown glass for fashioning vessels 
at the mouth of the furnace by centrifugal motion. 

“ Learman-pirer.”—The lear is a revolving plat- 
form which carries newly made glass articles to 
cool them by slow degrees, This is called an- 
nealing. ‘‘ Learman-pirer” may be the attendant. 

Hues Owen, F.S.A. 

The City Press of September 18, 1882, and 
April 16, 1884, contain short descriptions of obso- 
lete and generally unknown occupations, copies of 
which I will send to your correspondent on his 
communicating with me. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 


Warer.oo Vass (7 §. xii. 368).—This object, 
removed from the National Gallery, and having 
been declined as an “ornament” for the summit 
of the Marble Arch, at Tyburn, is now in the 
Museum at South Kensington. F, G. 8. 


Moorr’s ‘Devonsuire’ (7 §, xii. 249, 289).— 
My copy of Moore’s ‘ History of Devonshire’ isin two 
volumes, and therein is rather more than Mr. T. 
Apotpnus Trouiore has in his three, for mine 
contains all he describes and ninety-two engravings 
(bound up with vol. i.) against the eighty-nine 
plates he mentions. There are no portraits. There 
is no date upon the title-page ; but on one of the 
engravings I read ‘‘ London, published by Robert 
Jennings, 62, Cheapside, 1 Sept., 1829.” Bat 
although, as Mr. Tro.uore quotes, the title-page 
says the engravings in question were “drawn and 
engraved by and under the direction of William 
Deeble,” the engraver in question does not 
appear to have drawn any of them, and his name 
only appears as the actual engraver of sixteen 

lates, Wallis engraved thirty-six, Bingley twelve, 

enshall nine, the rest were done by Higham, 
McClatchie, Eke, Floyd, and Shepherd. Campion 
was the artist who drew most of the illustrations, 
his name being attached to thirty-two; Brown did 
tev, Williams and Baynes both drew nine, and the 
other artists were Glennie, Lee, Bartlett, Shepherd, 
Worsley, Condy, Clarke, Gandy, and Blandard. 
None of the engravers appear to have been resi- 
dents in Exeter. Certainly their names do not 
appear in Besley’s local ‘ Directory’ (still issued 
annually) for the date in question. 
Mr. F. Jarratt describes accurately vol. i., but 
appears unaware of the existence of vol. ii., which 
Mr. Trotvore calls vol. iii, My vol. ii. like the 
latter’s third one, has no title-page, but has a ma 
of the city and county of Exeter (dated 1835) wit 
views in the four corners, These represent Exe 
Bridge, the Castle, St. Peter's Cathedral, and the 
Guildhall. The volume is entitled ‘The History 
and Topography of Devonshire,’ and is called 
“ Book I.: Biography.” There are—the index at 
the end summarizes—235 Devonians treated upon 
therein in 908 pages. It is evident that this 
book i. of vol. ii. was the first of a series the late 
Rev. Thomas Moore intended to write, but never 
carried out ; so the work is manifestly incomplete. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Decrees or Fatsenoop (7" §. xii. 288).— 
There used to be a somewhat better version of this 
saying current in Lincoln's Inn years ago, of a 
judge who recognized three degrees in liars: the 
lise simple, the d—d liar, and the expert witness. 
The point lies in the fact that expert witnesses are 
allowed to give evidence as to what is their 
opinion, and hence are out of the reach of an 





71, Brecknock Road. 


ndictment for perjary, which always hangs over 
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the head of the ordinary witness, who can testify 
to fact only. To whom the saying was attri- 
buted Iam sorry to say I forget—probably to 
any one whom it fitted. In those days it probably 
would have fitted Sir George Jessel. 

W. D. Garysrorp. 


There is another version of St. Swirsrn’s query 
which, if he is not, ashe probably is, acquainted with 
it, may be of interest to him, namely, the three 
degrees of liars, which are said to be the liar, the 
d—d liar, and the mining engineer. 

F. W. G. 


Tue SrorK anp THE New-porn Cuitp (7" 
8. xii. 226, 291).—The following remarks by Prof. 
Angelo de Gubernatis may be added :— 

“ The heronand the stork are two birds which equally 
love the water, and therefore serve to represent the 
cloudy, rainy, wintry, or gloomy sky, which, as we have 
already said, is often represented asa black sea, From 
the night, the cloud, or the winter, comes forth the young 
tun, the new sun, the little child-hero who had been ex- 
posed in the waters; hence the popular German belief 
of children that the storks carry children from the 
fountain.* However, properly speaking, as long as the 
stork holds the child-hero in its beak, the latter is not 
considered born ; it is only born at the moment in which, 
opening its beak, it puts the child down in its mother’s 
lap.” —* Zoological Mythology,’ vol. ii. p. 261, 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


May we not find a further reason for this wide- 
spread belief in the fact that storks are accustomed 
to build, and especially fond of building, their nests 
upon the roofs or near the chimneys of farmhouser, 
to which they retarn from their winter abode in the 
early spring, with filial attachment, to breed again 
the young ones in the birthplace of their father or 
mother } 

As to the locus classicus concerning the trans- 
formation of storks, in reward of their piety, into 
mep, quoted from /®lianus, a comparison of the 
Latin version with the Greek original shows it to 
be correct, with the exception of “ad senectum 
pervenit,” which should be, evidently, ad senectiitem 
venérunt, Z. 


UNDERSTANDABLE (7" §. xii. 189, 237, 278).— 
It is somewhat curious to find that the word un- 
derstandable is used, in his first sentence, by the 
writer of the first note, dated October 20, 1849, 
that ever appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ See 1"*S. i. 3. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


In.usTratTions 1N Natvurat History (7 §. 
xii, 248, 334).—I am pleased to inform T. O’O. 
that the names of the artists, as well as the 





* “Hence the request made in the popular song to 
the stork, to bring a little sister; cfr. the songs of the 
stork in Kubu and Schwarz, N.S. M. wu. G. p. 452. As 
the bringer of children, the stork is represented as the 
serpent’s enemy ; cfr. ‘ Tzetza,’ i, 945.” 








engravers, are given beneath each separate picture. 
Of the twenty-two full-sized ‘‘ originals” in all, 
twenty I find are by Clennel ; the other two, ‘An 
Aged Boar’ and ‘ Heads of Sheep,’ by G. Arnold, 
A.R.A. I confidently await a reply as to the 
authorship of this charming little =, ar 


ArcupisHop Cranuer’s Lisrary (7™ §. xii, 
345).—I possess the following book :— 

**A brefe and compendious Register, or Table of the 
Pryncypal Histories and mooste commune Artycles 
grounded and comprehended in the old and newe testa- 
ment, Imprinted at London for Gwalter Lynne, 1550.” 
The binding, original calf, is impressed with the 
arms of Edward VI. and the initials “ T. C,” evi- 
dently for Thomas Cranmer. 

W. H. Croumives, 


Tae Law or Heratps (7" §. xii. 321).—Your 
correspondent would have saved himself some 
trouble had he thought proper to have applied 
in the first instance to the College of Arms, where 
there is little doubt his anxiety with respect to 
the accuracy of the late Somerset Herald and the 
impalement referred to would have ean at _ 


Mrs. Mantey: Cotuss: SHenstone (7" §, 
xii. 328).—I think Lowndes must be in error, 
though the same note appears, in an almost con- 
temporary hand, upon the fiy-leaf of one of the 
B. M. copies of the first edition (pressmark 12,612, 
ff. 5). The Tatler was pablished by J. Morphew, 
who was part publisher of the ‘New Atalantis’ 
(not Atlantis). He was also the printer of both. 
If, therefore, he were seized, &c., one would expect 
some reference to the fact in the Tatler; but I 
know of none. Nor do I know of any in the 
newspapers of the year. Here are a few dates 
worth recording which may help toward further 
light :— 

Daily Courant, No. 2363, Saturday, May 21, 
1709 : 

“Next Week will be pubiish’d, Secret Memoirs and 
Manners of several Persons of Quality of both Sexes, 
from the New Atalantis, an Island in the Mediterranean. 
Written om ery A Italian. Printed for J, Morphew 
near Stationer’s-Hall, and J. Woodward, in St, Chris 
topher’s Church-yard in Threadneedle-street. Price 3s.” 

Tatler, No. 19, May 21-24, 1709: “ This Week 
will be publish’d ” (title as before). 

Daily Courant, No. 2366, Wednesday, May 25, 
1709 : ** To Morrow will be publish’d,” &c. 

Daily Courant, No. 2367, Thursday, May 26, 
1709 : “This Day is publish’d,” &c. 

Tatler, No. 22, May 28-31, 1709, and Daily 
Courant, No. 2371, Tuesday, May 31: “Just 
publish’d,” &c. 

Post Boy, No. 2209, July 9-12, 1709 : “ Just 
publish’d, the Second Edition of,” &c. 

Tatler, No. 43, July 16-19, 1709: “ This Day 
is Publish’d, the Second Edition of,” &c. 
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Punctuation varies a little in these advertise- 
ments ; otherwise they are all identical, and are 
exact transcripts of the title-page, save that they 
omit “ London :” between “Italian” and “Printed,” 
and replace John Morphew’s given name by his 
initial.  Defoe’s pamphlet, ‘Atalantis Major’ 
(1711, 8vo.), might be’noted in passing, wherein he 
speaks of the great success and usefulness of Mrs. 
Manley’s production. 

H. Hattiway Spar.ine. 


The following passage from Luttrell should 
satisfy Cor, Pripzavx that there is good autho- 
rity for the statement in Lowndes with regard to 
Mrs. Manley and her publishers :— 

“The publishers and printers of a late book, called 
the ‘ New Atlantis,’ which characterizes several persons 
of quality, are taken up, as also Mrs. Manley, the 
supposed author ” (vol. vi, p. 505). 
This is under date October 29, 1709. In his next 
entry Luttrell records that “the printer and pub- 
lisher of the ‘New Atlantis’ were examined 
touching the author, Mrs. Manley,” and were 
discharged on November 1 following (p. 506). 
Mrs. anley was subsequently “admitted to 
bayl” (p. 508), and on February 15, 1709/10, she 
‘fappeared at the queens bench court, and was 
discharged” (p. 546). 

According to Langhorne, whose editions of 
Collins’s works were published in 1765, 1771, and 
1783, Collins burnt the unsold copies of the ‘Odes’ 
which appeared in December, 1746, in disgust. 
(See ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xi. p. 378). Alli- 
bone asserts that Shenstone’s ‘ Poems upon Various 
Occasions’ were “privately printed, and the few 
oopies struck off recalled.” G. F. R. B. 


So far as Mrs. Manley and Collins are con- 
cerned, the statements of Lowndes will be found 
in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 

The attempted suppression of his early poems 
by Shenstone is mentioned, but with no reference, 
in Cunningham's note to Johnson’s ‘ Life.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Although the statements made by Lowndes in 
his ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ are not always cor- 
rect, his note upon Mrs. Manley’s arrest is 
supported by unimpeachable evidence. Nichols, 
generally a very careful worker, gave, in notes to 
writings of Steele published towards the close of 
the last century, the particulars repeated by 
Lowndes, and allusions in Narcissus Luttrell’s 
‘ Brief Relation of State Affairs’ (vol. vi. pp. 505, 
506, 508, 546) afford us precise dates. Mrs. 
Manley was arrested on October 29, 1709, to- 
gether with the publisher and printer of the ‘ New 
Atalantis.’ The printer and publisher were re- 
leased on November 1, and Mrs. Manley was 
admitted to bail on November 5. On February 13, 


Wittiam Marxnam, Ancasisnor or York 
(7 §. xii. 187, 237, 292).—Allow me to refer your 
correspondents interested in this subject to an 
editorial reply in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 4" S. ii. 468, written 
most probably by Mr. James Yeowell, and saying 
a very great deal in a very small compass con- 
cerning Archbishop Markham. In 1753 he was 
— head master of Westminster School, and 

eremy Bentham about this period describes him 
as ‘a tall, portly man, and high he holds his 
head.” This office he held for fourteen years. In 
the ‘ Lives of Eminent Englishmen,’ by G. G. Cun- 
ningham, is preserved the following anecdote con- 
cerning his mastership at Westminster, which is 
worth recording, though it may or may not be 
true :— 

“ The son of a nobleman, on his first entrance into the 
school, approached the doctor, and, perhaps with a little 
conscious dignity, inquired if there was not a proper 
place for the students of noble families; and if there 
was, in what part of it he was to be seated. Dr. Mark- 
ham, who, although he possessed that professional dignity 
arising from rectitude of principle, had not a single 
spark of pride, turned his eyes upon his youthful tyro, 
and in a moment took the measure of his mind, in which 
he discerned something that he determined to eradicate, 
* You, sir,’ said he, ‘ with more confidence, and conse- 
quently less respect for me than you ought on this im- 
portant occasion to feel, inquire for your proper place in 
this school ; it is, therefore, my duty to inform you, that 
here the only distinctions that are made are those which 
arise from superior talents and superior application ; the 
youth that wishes to obtain eminence, must endeavour by 
assiduity to deserve it ; therefore, your place — is 
on the lowest seat of the lowest form: you will rise in 
academical rank according to your scholastic merit ; and 
I shall be extremely glad to see your genius and applica- 
tion ‘ou in a very short time to the head of your 
form, and indeed to the head of the school. May each 
of your transitions be, therefore, distinguished by literary 
exertions, the only means by which you can here arrive 
at literary honours” (vol. vii. p. 450), 

The story stops here, and, it must be admitted, 
is rather weakened by the name of the young 
nobleman not being given. It rather bears out 
the opinion expressed by Dr. Parr that “ Markham 
was & pompous schoolmaster,” and De Quincey in 
turn called Dr. Parr “ Whig Parr.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Torture 1n Essex (7* §. xii. 243).—W. M. T. 
writes of the common whipping-post, of which 
there is a notice in ‘Punishments of Olden 
Time,’ by W. Andrews, p. 68, as also in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 598. There 
is an illustration in both. Whipping vagrants at 
the cart’s tail was legal by an Act of 22 Hen. VIII. 
This particular form of the punishment was not 
necessary by the Act of 39 Eliz., so that whipping- 
posts then came into use. Justices might 
have rogues whipped by 32 Geo. III. cap. 45, but 





1710, she appeared at the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and was discharged. G. A. AITKEy. 


not females. But 5 Geo. IV. cap. 83 repeals all 
the former Acts relating to them. This punish- 
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ment has been the subject of queries of every 
variety, from vol. vi. of 1* 388, where 
appear the lines of Taylor, the Water-Poet, in 
reference to the “ sixty whipping-posts ” of which 
he sings. Ep. MARSHALL. 


‘Joun Giupin’ (7 §. xii. 206, 278).—I have 
the following notes as to the origin of the history 
of John Gilpin :— 

“The story of Gilpin’s ride was related to Cowper by 
his friend Lady Austen. It caused the poet a sleepless 
night, as he was kept awake by laughter at it. During 
these restless hours he turned it into the famous ballad, 
which first appeared in the Public Advertiser, Novem- 
ber 14, 1782, anonymously, 

“ A celebrated actor, named Henderson, took it for one 
of his public recitations at Freemasons’ Hall. It became 
immediately so popular that it was reprinted on all 
sides, in newspapers, magazines, and separately; it was 
even sung as a common ballad in the streets. It has 
fully preserved its popularity to the present date. 

“The original of John Gilpin was, it is said,a Mr. 
Beyer, a linendraper, who lived at the Cheapside corner 
of Paternoster Row. He died in 1791 at the age of nearly 
a hundred years.” 

I cannot at this present moment refer to the 
Public Advertiser to verify the above date. CasTLe 
Bayk gives the month of April; my note says 
November. Which is correct ? 

I may add that ‘John Gilpin’ is one of the 
most parodied poems in the language. 

Wa ter Hamittoy. 


Battie oF Cuttopen (7 §. xii. 268, 355).— 
I read with great interest at the latter reference 
the account you give of the troops which served 
under the Duke of Cumberland at the Battle 
of Culloden. It would, I think, be equally interest- 
ing to have an account of the troops that served 
under Prince Charles Edward. I may mention 
that my great-grandfather, William Baird of Auch- 
medden, commanded a troop of horseon the occasion. 
He was deputy-lieutenant and governor of Banff- 
shire under Lord Lewis Gordon at this period, and 
I am sorry to say that his estates were confiscated, 
and that he was in “hiding” for years afterwards. 

Wm. N, Fraser. 
Findrack, Aberdeenshire. 


Those interested in this subject, specially as to 
those engaged on the Pretender’s side, should refer 
to ‘ A List of Persons concerned in the Rebellion,’ 
vol, iii. of the Scottish History Society’s publica- 
tions, 1890. Atrrep Cxas, Jonas, 

Swansea. 


InstRUMENTAL Cuorr(7"§, xii. 347).—Writing 
in “ Casterbridge,” it is a sorrow to say that to the 
best of my belief no “ Thomas Hardy choir” sur- 
vives here in Wessex in full blast. But at Winter- 
borne Abbas, four miles away, a maimed choir of 
the kind still “leads the worship.” The instru- 
ments are a violoncello and a clarionet, if I remem- 
ber rightly as to the latter. Iam sure of the first, for 


the ‘cellist is noted for astyle of hisown. He plays 
wholly on the open strings. ‘‘ Zam da twiddle 
with thur vingers and zum dursn’t. I be von ov 
they as dursn’t.” It is a pity that some one does 
not write a booklet on these old choirs before it is 
too late—if, indeed, it is not already too late. A 
strange, rude, old-world institution was the choir ; 
but it is a pity that it was not improved, instead 
of being improved away. Strange it was, truly, 
to see all the church full at Fordington St. George 
here sitting through the Psalm, and then at the 
“Gloria Patri” all rising and facing round to the 
vast western gallery where the choir was. 
H. J. Movs. 

Dorchester, 


A former rector of Irthingborough, Northants, 
tells me that a fiddle and bass viol even now, as in 
his time, probably help, at least, to lead the choir 
there. Cott, Rec. Oxon. 


Jetaro Tour (7™ §, xii. 108, 212, 312).—The 
following Parsaraph, which has been “ going the 
round” of the country newspapers, seems worthy 
of a corner in ‘ N. & Q.,’as it will be of use for the 
* Dictionary of National Biography ’:— 

“ The Council of the .y Agricultural Society have 
just been presented by Mr. Martin J. Sutton with an 
original painting of Jethro Tull, an old Berkshire worthy, 
who, according to Earl Cathcart, did more in his day for 
British agriculture than probably any other man who 
has ever lived. The painting is supposed to be the = 
portrait in existence of the celebrated agriculturist. It 
was sold by Mr. John Richards, F.S.A., on his leaving 
Reading forty-five years ago, to Mr. John Snare, on whose 
death it passed into the possession of his widow, from 
whom Mr. Sutton purchased it.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Tue Wasnincton Ancestry (7" 8. xii. 23, 
115, 210, 294).—What is a landowner? A land- 
owner is an afflicted individual who has to make 
frequent remissions of rent ; he is liable to have his 
farms thrown upon his hands, and so to be com- 

lled to cultivate them himself for lack of tenants. 

e may, moreover, be heavily burdened with 
numerous incumbrances in the shape of dower, 
jointure, marriage portions ; yet social considera- 
tions forbid him to seek servile employment to earn 
an independent living. Sir J. Lawrence discussed 
the brighter side of this question in his little book 
entitled ‘The Nobility of the English Gentry,’ 
which created quite a sensation about the time 
when Trafford of Trafford condescended to accept 
a title. 

The coincidence between Wormley and Worm- 
leighton ‘‘ gave me pause” some time ago. I have 
noticed that families dying out in one locality 
bave an hereditary tendency to settle down again 
in some place of similar sound, or even to rechristen 
a locality in remembrance of former days, and the 
analogy between baro (i.¢., husband contradis- 
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tinguished from femme) has taken in good scholars 
before now. I do remember one eminent eccle- 
siologist who wished to antedate his own ancestral 
kindred who became ennobled merely on the 
strength of one tombstone inscription of the 
“ Baro’ de ”"—he thought it must be Baron, 

A. 


*‘Jonun Wart, tat New Poticeman’ (7% §, 
xii. 308).—Mr. Peel’s Act was not called a “‘Coer- 
cion Act” by himself. The title of the Bill as 
moved for by him was, “‘ A Bill to provide for the 
better execution of the laws in Ireland, by ap- 
pointing superintending magistrates, and additional 
constables in counties in certain cases.” This was 
on June 23, 1814. But on July 8 he further 
moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
provide for the preserving and restoring of peace in 
such parts of Ireland as may be at any time dis- 
turbed by seditious persons entering into unlawful 
combinations or conspiracies ” (‘ Annual Register,’ 
vol. lvi. for 1814, pp. 159-161). This was said by 
Mr, Peel to be a copy of the Act passed in 1807, 
“ for suppressing insurrections and preventing dis- 
turbances of the peace in Ireland,” which was so 
successful that it was unnecessary to carry it into 
execution ” (ibid. 160). W. E. Bucktey. 


Str Rocgr Tocores (7" §. vii. 488).— Since 
the appearance of the above query I have been 
enabled to glean the following information con- 
cerning this man, who must have been of some 
note at the period in which he lived. He evi- 
dently was a member of the Yorkshire family, 
seated at Tocketts, in Cleveland, by the arms on 
his tomb in Bromham Church—Argent, a lion 
rampant azure, debruised by a bend gules—and he 
appears to have met with a wealthy heiress in the 
person of Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir Gerard Braybrook, and widow of William 
Beauchamp (in her right Lord St. Amand), whom 
he married, very soon after her first husband’s 
death,in 1457. The first mention of him I have 
found is in the will of Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, which is dated October 16, 
1461; amongst others, Richard Beauchamp his 
nephew, and Roger Tocotes, knight, are named as 
executors. October 20, 1462, he is one of the 
Commissioners of Array for Wiltshire, authorized 
to muster troops for the defence of the county. In 
1464 he was Bheriff of Wilts, an office which he 
filled again in 1471, and also in 1485. In May, 
1471, he was made a knight banneret on the 
king’s return from Tewkesbury, and in 1477 he 
was executor to the will of Margaret (Botreaux), 
Lady Hungerford. Hibs first wife, Elizabeth Bray- 
brook, Lady St. Amand, must have died about 
this period, as in 1481 he married Grace, daughter 
of Sir Ralph Pudsey, and widow of Walter Bamp- 
field, and in 1482 Peter Bampfield enfeoffed him 


trust for William, the son of Walter Bampfield, 
when he attained the age of twenty-one. In 
January, 1484, he was attainted of high treason, 
and his estates forfeited, for taking part with the 
Duke of Buckingham against King Richard ITI. 
September 22, 1485, there is a grant to him for 
life of the offices of constable of the Castle of 
Devizes, steward of the manor and lordsbips of 
Marlborough, Devizes, and Rowde (co. Wilts), 
steward of all the possessions parcel of the earl- 
doms of Warwick and Salisbury, in the county of 
Wilts, and steward of the lordships and manors of 
Fairford, Whittington, and Chelworth in the 
county of Gloucester; and two days later he 
obtained a grant of the office of steward of all the 
lordships, manors, lands and tenements parcel of 
the Duchy of Lancaster within the county of 
Wilts, to hold during his life, with all fees, wages, 
&c., to the same pertaining. March 4, 1486, 
there was a general pardon and release to Roger 
Tocottes, knight, Sheriff of Wilts, alias of Brom- 
ham, co, Wilts, alias late of Bromham, alias late 
of London, knight ; and on December 23, 1488, he 
was one of the knights for Wiltshire called upon to 
provide bowmen for the defence of the country. 
His will is dated September 2, 1492, but the pro- 
bate cannot be found. He desires to be buried 
in the midst of the Chapel of Our Lady, in the 
parish church of Bromham, and makes bequests 
(inter alia) to Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. 
Amand ; to the Church of St. Dunstan in the 
West, Fleet Street (probably his London resi- 
dence was in this parish) ; and to Margaret Bamp- 
field; amongst his residuary legatees Robert 
Tocotes (no relationship) is mentioned, Thomas 
Pudsey is one of the witnesses, and the above Lord 
St. Amand and Robert Pudsey his cousin are 
appointed overseers. In 1496 he, with his stepson 
Richard Beauchamp, were among the great 
company of noblemen who went with Edward, 
Duke of Buckingham, to meet the king at Taun- 
ton, then in pursuit of Perkin Warbeck. This is 
the last mention of him I have found. 
I shall be obliged by any further information, 
articularly as to his parentage, relations, or death. 
There is a splendid monument to his memory in 
Bromham Church, but the inscription thereon is 
almost destroyed. Joan TUcKETT. 


Oax-AppLe Day (7 §. xii. 289, 374).—I re- 
member to have seen the statue of King Charles 
decorated with oak boughs much later than 1835, 
when Mr. E. H. Coteman witnessed a similar 
thing, and, to the best of my recollection, in a 
year of the fifties. F. G. 8. 


Peacocks’ Eaas (7" §, xii. 227, 292).—Are not 
Mr. GrirFinnoore and Jaypee hypercritical? 
“ Peacock” is the popular name of the species, aa 





with certain lands in Devon and Cornwall,‘ in 


are “goose” and “duck,” without distinction of 
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Do your correspondents never —_ 
flock of geese,” though a good number of them may 


be ganders. Surely Browning should be above 
such carping criticism, if any one may hope to 
escape the onslaught of purists ! B. W. 8. 


Browning may not have made a slip when he 
wrote “ peacock”; the word may have been chosen 
to call up the image of the bird’s beauty in order 
to give a colour to the passage that peahen would 
never have done. We may suppose that the 
— of the male bird causes the personality 
of his mate to be merged in his own, making her 
achievements his :-— 

Cesar and Antony have ever won 
More in their officer than person. 


G. J. 


Firry-Pounp Kossuts Norss (7 §. xii. 327). 
—I think that the William Day mentioned by Mr. 
OrowTHer as having engraved these notes must 
have been a member of the firm of “‘ Day & Haghe, 
Lithographers to the King,” afterwards Day & Son, 
and now a limited company, of Gate Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, In 1837, “Day & Haghe” 
engraved the plates for ‘ Wanderings in Greece,’ 
a work of my father, the late Mr. George Cochrane, 
and I have no reasonable doubt that William Day 
belonged to the same firm. B. A. CocHRAne. 

Common Room, Lincoln's Inn. 


The Kossuth notes were printed by Day & Son 
Limited), 6, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
e firm has ceased to exist, but Mr. John B. Da 
of 5, Blythwood Villas, Stroud Green, N. (I think 
the only surviving member), would be happy to 
give Mr. Crowrner any information he may 
possess on the subject. Atrrep J. Barker. 
Beaulieu Villas, Finsbury Park. 


Psat ixviu. 4 (7% S. xii. 207, 332),—Is Mr. 
Buckwey, then, under the impression that, because 
early editions of the Book of Common Prayer do 
not always contain the Psalter, the latter was never 
reprinted (either separately or to be bound up with 
the Prayer Book) between the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Charles II.?_ When he has consulted a few of 
them he will perhaps withdraw his correction of 
my remark respecting Psalm Ixviii. 4. I have 
before me one printed in 1639, which bas been 
bound up with the printed Prayer Book of 1636, 
ased by Convocation for the corrections to be made 
in 1662. Its own title is ‘The Psalter or Psalms 
of David, After the Translation of the Great Bible, 
Pointed as it shall be sung or said in Churches.’ 

W. 


Lywy. 
Blackheath. 
The following is an extract from Edwards’s 


Words, Facts, and Phrases’: — 


“* Jehovah, The Jews hold this word in such peculiar 
veneration, that they never pronounce it, even when 
reading their sacred books, but always substitute for it 





Hebrew characters. Hence they have left the word 
imperfectly written over the altar-piece in the synagogue 
in St. Helen's Place, in London, making it to resemble 
that word, but in reality to signify the Beloved.’—Brand’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ vol, ii. p. 264.” 

Ceter et Avpax. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History of the Parish of Rochdale, in the County of 
Lancashire, By Henry Fishwick, F.8.A. (Rochdale, 
Clegg ; London, Stock.) 

Cou, Fisawick is well known to our antiquarian readers 

by the good work he has done in times past. His his- 

tories of Goosnargh, Kirkham, and Garstang have a 

deservedly high celebrity. Probably, nowever, his 

‘Lancashire Library,’ though somewhat imperfect, as 

every work of the kind must be in a first edition, has 

gained the widest celeb:ity. The ‘History of Rochdale’ 
now before us will take a high place in topographical 
literature. The original parish consisted of more than 
forty thousand acres, containing several hamlets. Until 
the days of the development of our great manufacturing 
industries it was but thinly peopled, though far away 
in prebistdric time it was not without inhabitants, as 
flint implements yet exist to testify. A considerable 
part of Col, Fishwick’s book is taken up by pedigrees of 
the local families. We have examined them carefully, 
and so far as we are able to test them they seem singu- 
larly accurate. They are utterly wanting in the absurd 
guesses and claims to fabulous antiquity which disfigure 
so much of our genealogical literature. We must not 
fail to draw the attention of students of folk-lore to the 
singularly curious charm which Co!, Fishwick has repro- 
duced, It was found some fifteen years ago in pulling 
down an old barn. We are told that a very similar 
charm was discovered at the beginning of this eentury 
under the brass plate of a tombstone in a Lancashire 
churchyard, and another in a barn in a village near 

Clitheroe. Though strange to look upon, the author 

does not think that they are older than the middle of 

the last century. 


A Master Mariner. Being the Life and Adventures of 
Captain Robert William Eastwick. Edited by Her- 
bert Compton. (Fisher Unwin.) 

To the “Adventure Series" Mr. Fisher Unwin has 

added an original autobiography, worthy as a record of 

endurance and heroism to stand beside any volume pre- 
viously published. Robert William Eastwick was a born 
sailor—a man of the type of those to whom England 
owes her maritime greatness, His life, which for the 
sake of his children he has depicted without any idea 

that it would see the light, was written about 1836, 

when the captain, who lived thirty years longer, was sixty- 

four. He had been present as a child in the Lord George 

Gordon riots, and felt the thrill of sorrow and indignation 

experienced when the news was received of the death 

of Capt. Cook. He went to sea when twelve years 
old, worked hard, and when he was thirteen knew every 
rope on the vessel and its use, and had gained a prac- 
tical knowledge of many of a seaman’s duties, Steady 
and industrious, willing and obedient, he won hie way, 
and was in command of a vessel by the time he was 
twenty-one. A curious record of shipwreck and battle, 
of capture by enemies and losses through friends, of im- 
risonment in a French prison, and of success and failure, 
ollows. Among those with whom he was in intimate 
contact was the Duke of Wellington, then a colonel, but 
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who remembered him in after daye. After losing for- 
tune after fortune he retired with something more than 
a competency, and died at ninety-four, having for the 
last years of his life suffered from blindness, and finally 
from cancer, Very stimulating are theee records. Like 
the remainder of the series, the volume is illustrated. 


On Lincolnshire Rood-Screens and Rood-Lofts. By E. 

Manse )Sympeon, M.A.,M.D. (Lincoln, —— 
Tuis interesting paper has, we believe, been rea 
before the members of the Lincolnshire and Notting- 
bamehire Architectural Society, and will, therefore, we 
presume, appear in course of time in the Journal of that 
body. We are, however, very glad that it has been 
issued in a separate form, for the transactions of local 
archseological bodies are commonly unknown beyond the 
limits of the district to which they relate, and Mr. 
Sympson’s essay is of a character which deserves to 
bave more than mere local circulation. 

The origin and history of rood-screens has been the 
subject of bitter controversy. From very early ages— 
probably from the time of Constantine—screens of some 
kind or other were almost universal in parish churches, 
We do not, indeed, call to mind a single instance in 
which it can be proved they were not a part of the 
church’s furniture. In the sixteenth century war was 
waged upon them from two opposite points of the com- 
pass, The extreme Protestants hated them because 
they bore the crucifix and what was called the ‘ rood 
Mary and John,” and for the further reason that they 
were connected with those symbolic forms of worship 
which were above all things hateful to the men of the 
new faith. The more active and zealous among those 
who were striving to support the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, which was then everywhere attacked, desired their 
removal because they were thought to impede the 
people in the nave from seeing the action of the priest 
when at the altar, and therefore from joining in the 
service, It has been affirmed, whether truly or falsely 
we will not take upon us to say, that the first new 
churches built without screens were erected under the 
influence of the Jesuit. 

Mr. Sympson has confined his researches to the 
ecreens of a single shire, every one of which we gather 
he has personally inspected. Lincolnshire, though it 
cannot boast of the beautiful screens which may yet be 
seen in Devon, Somerset, and Norfolk, is richer than 
they are in the number that have come down to us. Of 
the more beautiful of these Mr, Sympson has given 
illustrations. We know few screens anywhere which 
surpass in elegance of design the one remaining at Slea- 
ford, and the Coates and Kirkby examples, though 
inferior to the first, are well worthy of attention. From 
what we have heard, we gather that several screens have 
been removed within human memory. Tradition affirms 
that they existed at nga and at Bottesford in the 
beginning of the century. Theyare gone now. About 
thirty years ago the screen of the curious old church of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey was taken away, under pretence of 
restoration, We believe that it yet exists in an out- 
house, 

Mr. Sympeon has done his work thoroughly well. The 
earlier pages indicate that it is no passing humour 
which bas induced him to take up this important branch 
of archeology, but that he has made himself master of 
the extensive literature of a subject on which most of us 
are very ignorant, We have not detected any errors, 
though we carefully looked for them. His work, in its 
present form, is but a pamphlet, relating to one shire 
only. We know of no one who is so well qualified as he 
here shows himself to be of writing an exhaustive book 
on the subject. 





The Works of George Farquhar. Edited by Alex, Charles 
Ewald, F.S.A, 2 vols, (Nimmo.) 
A PUBLISHER has at length been found spirited and enter- 
a enough to give us a library edition of Farquhar, 
itherto accessible only in the clumsy volume edited by 
Leigh Hunt and included in Moxon’s series of the drama- 
tists or in the pretty little volumes of the last century 
now rapidly disappearing from the market. A limited 
and beautiful edition such as Mr. Nimmo issues will soon 
be absorbed, and the volumes will only figure on the 
shelves of book-lovers and students of the drama. It is 
better so. In spite of the whimsical vindication of 
Charles Lamb and the eulogy of Hunt, the writings of 
Farquhar and the other dramatists ordinarily associated 
with him cannot be commended to general perusal, There 
is about Farquhar no “ d—d nonsense " of sentinent, Hie 
characters, men and women, ask for the physical plea- 
sures of life and are as shamelessly outep as the 
inbabitants of some Austral island. They call a spade a 
spade, and ask for it under that name. Anything more 
diaphanous than the veil that is worn cannot easily be 
conceived. Not a character is there in one of the plays 
that commands one spark of sympathy. Like other of 
his fellow-dramatists, Farquhar lives on the sprightliness 
and vivacity of his characters, the bustle of bis plots 
(sometimes taken froman earlier source), and the piquancy 
and aptitude of his dialogue, which at times is better 
than wit. On the educated reader he will always have 
a claim. For the historian andthe antiquary he abounds 
in information, much of it most curious. A picture of 
dishonesty worthy of Falstaff is supplied in ‘The 
Recruiting Officer,’ where Capt. Plume orders Sergeant 
Kite to marry the mother of an illegitimate child of 
whom the captain is the father. Kite pleads that he is 
married already to five wives in various garrison towns, 
and sets down their names on the muster roll. Asking 
the eex of the child, Plume is told itis a “ chopping boy,” 
and then says, “ Then set the mother down in your list, 
and the boy in mine. Enter him a grenadier by the 
name of Francis Kite, absent upon furlough. I'll allow 
you a man’s pay for his subsistence, and now go comfort 
the wench in the straw.” Similar pictures abound, In 
another play is the phrase ‘‘ Kissing goes by favour.” Is 
this the first instance of its use? These books are got up 
in Mr, Nimmo’s best style, and are delightful in all typo- 
graphical respects, 





Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, Part II. 

By Percy G. Stone. (Published by the Author.) 
UNLIKE some serial works we can call to mind, Mr. 
Stone’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight’ 
does not fall off as it progresses. In both letterpress and 
engravings this second part is quite equal to the first— 
in truth we think the engravings of a somewhat higher 
character. The part before us treats almost solely of 
domestic buildings. It is not on that account the less 
interesting to the serious student. To some it will have 
even greater attactions. Terrible as has been the mutila- 
tion which our old churches have undergone, theirs has 
been a heppy lot when contrasted with that of our 
domestic buildings. Every age bas its own ideas of 
beauty and comfort, and therefore in almost every 
generation old dwellings are altered and patched so that 
it too often comes about that buildings whose historical 
memories go back to the times of the Plantagenets have 
externally little to indicate that their foundations were 
not laid in the dullest times of Georgian degradation. 

We must especially draw attention to the excellent 
views of Appuldurcombe, the stateliest home in the isle, 
It was long the residence of the Worsleys, and there were 
preserved the fine collection of classical antiquities for 
which the family was noted in the beginning of this 
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century. Appuldurcombe passed by marriage to the 
Lincolnshire family of Anderson-Pelham, now Earls of 
Yarborough, by whom it was sold some forty years ago. 
We believe ‘that the precious library the mansion once 
held is now preserved at Brocklesby, the present seat of 
the family. 

Mr. Stone mentions a fact, which at present rests on 
tradition only, that Whitwell was once a place of religious 
pilgrimage. If “Our Lady of Whitwell” was ever a 
resort of pilgrims some record of the fact must, one 
would think, have been preserved, 


Catoninetales: a Domestic Epic. By Hattie Brown. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Inquiries have recently been made in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
poems concerning the cat. We have here a volume 
wholly made up of poems of this class. It affects to be 
the production of “a young lady of colour recently de- 
ceased at the age of 14." As, however, it abounds with 
allusions to Sir Thomas Browne, Shakspeare, Thomas 
Watson the Sonnetteer, Stephen Hawes, and so forth, we 
may venture to doubt the authorship. It is edited ‘and 
illustrated by Mr. W. J. Linton, whose designs are as 
admirable in execution as they are comic in conception. 
To him, perhaps, no less known as poet than as draughts- 
man, the authorship may be assigned. The whole is a 
thoroughly humorous jeu d esprit, showing the successive 
calamities which deprived a cat of its nine lives, It is 
full of erudition and of quaint fancies, abounds with 
puns and jokes, and has genuine merit of drollery. Its 
illustrations, meanwhile, are unique in their class, and 
the volume, which is limited to three hundred and 
twenty copies, will before long be a rarity. 


Pants I, and II. of the Bijou Byron, issued by Griffith, 
Farran & Co., gives in a convenient form ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ and 
* Childe Harold,’ with a memoir and notes, 

Mr, E, Merxen, of Bury Street, New Oxford Street, 
has issued two catalogues, One on occult literature has 
special interest. 


Tue Rev. Joseph Bowstead Wilson, M.A., promises the 
‘ Parish Registers of Knightwick and Doddenham, in the 


Diocese and County of Worcester, 1535-1812.’ Fifty-two 
numbered copies only are issued from the Chiswick Press, 
for private circulation, at the subscription price of two 
guineas. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

J.C, J. 

(** Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,”’)— 
The full poem is :— 
Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura, lymphis ? 
Que roea mirantes tam nova mutat aquas? 
Numen (convive) prasens agnoscite Numen ; 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit, 

This exquisite epigram is by Richard Crashaw, and 

appears in his ‘ Poemata et Epigrammats,’ 1670, p. 29, 





G. W. R.—‘ The Youth of Shakespeare’ and ‘ Shak. 

eare and His Friends’ are both by R. Folkstone 
Williams, We know of no cause for believing them rare, 
The former work is in the Guille-Allis Library, 
Guernsey. 


Booxwricnat (“ Wm, Pickering, Bookseller "’).—Have 
you applied for information to Mesers. Pickering & 
Chatto, booksellers, Haymarket ? 


Miss Maxwett (“Oil on troubled waters ”),—We 
can only refer you to the Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ The 
question recurs every few weeks with ludicrous repeti- 
tion. 

NOT 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”"— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








LD BOOKS.—GOOD COPIES WANTED of 

the following :—Millan’s ‘ Succession of Colonels,’ 1750-60; Ash- 
mole’s * Antiquities of Berks,’ 1719; Tomkine’s * Views of Churehes con- 
nected with +o: Abbey, both Series; B. Chamberlayne’s * Angliw 
Notitia’; G. Miege’s ‘ Present State of Great Britain and Ireland’; and 
any Sets of the‘ Soart and City Register’ and * Roya! Kalencar’ before 
1800.—Address, stating price, ARTHUR DASENT, Tower Hill, Ascot, 


Berks. 
H 8 THERAN & 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S, 


General Agents oe a and other Bookbuyers at 
ome and Abroad. 


Monthly alan of Second-hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Tel hic address, Book London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


OOK-HUNTERS’ RUMMAGING LIST.— 

Recent acquisitions from Private Libraries, &c., all in good con- 

dition, and many in Extra-fine state.—Post free from E. PARSONS & 
SONS, 45, Brompton-road, London, 8.W. Books and Prints Bought. 





Cc O., 











(CATALOGUE of Rare, Curious, and Interesting 
ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, containing Purchases 
recently from the Libraries of the late Dr Fieming, of Lee, Kent, 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C.. Rev. Dr. Geo. Deane, and Professor 
Henry meen, | My in — library condition, No. 25 for NOV > ao 
now ready it post free to ne address —A. THISTLEWUOD, 
quarian Bookseller, Broad-street, Birmingham 





Published by Subscription. Price Three Guiveas. 


ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIAIS, 


N 
A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged t the 
Names ay ba. Families whose Shields have been piaced upon h Buildings, 
Seals, Piate, Glass, &c.. can be readily »scertain: 

By the late J. W PAPWORTH, and Edited from p 208 by the late 
‘ uf ~ ~qmmeie FPS.A. In 1,13 pp. 8Svo. double colamas, to bind ia 

or 2 vols 

Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 





Just published. imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, price 
15s.; or with Chart mounted on cloth, and haif bound, price 2ls 
YENEALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL 
FAMILY of GREAT BRITAIN, in the Scottieh, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, Welsh, Guelph, and Wetten Lines. With Collateral Branches. 
By the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, Abington, Lanarkshire. 
ae oY MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 
Londo: . FP. SPRIGGS, 23, O'd Batiey, B.C. 





OMES of FAMILY NAMES. 
600 pp. 10s.6¢. By H. B. GUPPY 
Notes and Queries :—"‘ A very useful book indeed, which meritsa 
in the. library between Mr. Bardsley’s * English Surnames’ and 
Tay lors * Words and Places.’ 
“A like volume, Ls! we cordially recommend 
to an students sof English family nomenciatu 
HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pail Mall. 
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